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OUR SCHOOLS IN WAR TIME—AND AFTER 


By ARTHUR D. DEAN 
Professor of Vocational Education, Teachers College 


The new year finds America realizing that President Wilson 
wrote with prophetic vision when he stated in his proclamation of 
May 18, 1917, that it was not an army we must shape and train 
for war but rather that it was a nation, and that the whole nation 
must be a team in which each man should play the part for which 
he was best fitted. 

America is mobilizing not alone in cantonments but in kitchens; 
not only in coal mines but in coal bins; not merely in munition 
factories but in railroad yards. Each man, each business, each 
institution is being classified for service in the place in which the 
general good will best be served. 

The schools of America are to mobilize. They are to cultivate 
a patriotic spirit of service. They are to call upon the boy and 
girl power of the nation. The war offers them an opportunity to 
make themselves better by bringing education closer to life not 
only materially but spiritually. America, in fact, is even to bring 
the war into the schools. 

The last statement may startle one, and we are not unmindful 
of the fact that war is a temporary condition and that we must 
not crowd out fundamental studies to meet the need of the 
temporary environfhent however urgent the need may be. In 
carrying the war into the schools we must emphasize those per- 
manent elements which are as necessary in peace as in war. We 
must use the war as an opportunity to develop service to the 
State—service which may be vitalizing and ennobling, full of 
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purposeful appreciation of collective responsibility. It is quite 
possible that the war has developed an evaluating test for men, 
institutions, industries, and schools. That test is the capacity 
of an institution or an individual to respond to a national need 
or a national ideal. A military necessity is bringing out the best 
that is within us and most significant in this readjustment is the 
fact that there is nothing which we are now doing in the way of 
making standardized products or in extending the services of 
useful men and institutions that cannot be permanently useful 
after the war is over. Our military necessity is teaching us new 
and permanently effective standards of making things. Mean- 
while, the question arises, Are the schools of America to fail in 
doing their part by not rendering service to the nation in time 
of need, by not establishing permanently effective standards in 
the making of useful boys and girls—“boys and girls,” as Roosevelt 
puts it, “who realize that they are a part of Uncle Sam’s team”? 

Now we are sewing for the Red Cross because it is war time. 
Later we shall continue to sew for the various peace time institu- 
tions in the community. Now we are developing part-time 
schools because industry needs boys. Later wé shall have coép- 
erative courses because boys at work need further schooling. 
Now we are placing city boys on farms because the farmers need 
labor. Later we shall place the idea, ‘farms’, in the minds of boys 
because youth needs contact with nature. Now we have current- 
events discussions about loans, submarines, aeroplanes, and 
I. W. W.’s because the government needs support. Later we 
shall teach the meaning of these same things because thoughtfully 
trained people are needed by the government. Now we are teach- 
ing patriotism and thrift because the nation needs them. Later 
we shall teach these same fundamental virtues because they are 
essential in themselves. 

Now we have extension courses in economical cooking for adult 
women as a war measure. Later we shall have them as a home 
measure. Now we are bringing adult women into the schools to 
receive instruction with their children. Later we shall continue 
to do the same thing because it is the only sensible procedure 
under any and all conditions. Now we think in terms of re-educa- 
tion of disabled soldiers because of the immediate need of helping 
these honored men. Later we shall turn what we have thus 
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learned to do for these men into better provisions for making self- 
supporting our crippled and blinded children, now in dependent 
institutions, and who are being made still more dependent by the 
very nature of the poor apology for vocational training which is 
given them. Now we have clearly before us the immediate need 
for industrial education because the government is crying for 
workers. Later we shall see the permanent need for industrial 
education because those who are themselves to work in the indus- 
tries require it. Now we hold a child-labor law before our boys 
and girls who are tempted by the more immediate rewards of 
industry. Later we shall endeavor to overcome this temptation 
by offering our young workers better opportunities for training 
of all kinds—mental, physical, and vocational—and by so doing 
induce them to remain voluntarily in our schools. 

The schools of America are to go forward. Out of this war we 
are going to have a new spirit and method in education. And 
we are going to learn this new spirit and method by bringing the 
war into our schools. 

We are not to take the schools into the war as England did. 
At present, at least, our school buildings are not required for 
hospitals nor our little children needed as ammunition workers. 
But we do have before us a definite need for an increased food 
supply, for a greater conservation of food products, for additional 
skilled labor, for greater thrift and economy in all things, and for 
the inculcation of the deeper meaning of unselfish patriotism. 
To meet these demands of the present, the schools and their 
subjects must have a responding power commensurate with the 
national needs and the national ideals. In war time, schools no 
less than business cannot go on as usual. 

The schools will be expected to economize. Municipal bonds 
are not likely to be issued to any great degree. This means fewer 
new school buildings and a consequent closer study of problems 
in school administration. The Gary plan will probably receive 
more attention than ever if it proves itself to be an economy 
measure. However, the schools must not eliminate studies indis- 
criminately, for while it is always well to evaluate, wholesale 
cutting out is to be avoided. It may be that the cost and value 
of instruction in freehand drawing will have to be compared with 
the permanent value of the study of Latin. It may be that in- 
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stead of adding to the vocational department a machine-shop 
equipment, which is always expensive, it will be discovered that 
a codperative course can be developed by employing the equip- 
ment of a neighboring factory, and that all the school need fur- 
nish is a teacher for blackboard work in mathematics, drawing, 
and science. Moreover, it is likely that a longer school day will 
be found advisable and also a longer school year. In addition, 
it is quite probable that the introduction of the methods of the 
Boy Scout movement into the public schools will be found 
superior to some of the present teaching of nature study, recrea- 
tional work, civics, and conduct. 

Provision must also be made for filling the places of the male 
teachers who will be drafted. Many of these will be the instruc- 
tors in science and mathematics. For teaching these subjects it 
ought to be possible to secure the services of retired civil or 
mechanical engineers, and it is feasible to draft again into service 
married women who have once taught. It is to be hoped, too, 
that the government will eventually recognize that educational 
enterprise as well as industrial enterprise ought to furnish 
grounds for exemption. As the war comes closer to us provision 
must be made for keeping the schools open twelve months in the 
year, and from eight in the morning until ten at night for six 
days in the week. Further, every child up to the age of fourteen 
must be kept in school. It is the best place for him, provided, 
of course, the school rises to its full opportunity—and it is taken 
for granted that it will. The physical condition of the younger 
children especially should be watched very carefully. In this 
connection the teacher should discover the conditions at home 
for it may be that some pupils have had no breakfast and are 
not likely to have a suitable lunch or even a supper. Some will 
have to be fed in the schools, and here is an opportunity for the 
older girls in domestic science classes. Some children will report 
certain home conditions that will require that the school make a 
report to the local Red Cross chapter or to some other relief 
agency. Again this is opportunity for the older girls to serve 
the community through their knowledge of home nursing, infant 
feedirig, and first aid. 

If the war strikes us hard, we may even have to think of part- 
time work for children above fourteen, but we must never let 
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the children get away from us as they have done in England. 
We must control the exodus. We must not abrogate the existing 
compulsory attendance laws and the existing labor laws, nor 
must we interpret these laws with laxity and shut our eyes while 
the children go by us on their way to work. However, we may 
do well to amend these laws if in so doing we can incorporate 
useful labor into the educative process. In other words, we must 
be constructive in any part-time measures which are adopted, 
and thus the educative value of profitable labor need not be lost. 

It will be well for us to look into the real value of military train- 
ing for school boys before we adopt in a wholesale fashion obsolete 
militarism. The value of wooden-gunism is questionable. Phy- 
sical training, vocational training, athletics, Boy Scout work, 
team play, and discipline, are far more valuable. Military drill 
given in addition to these activities may be advisable. However, 
on this point there is still a difference of opinion. But to give 
formal military instruction without considering its adaptability 
to the methods used in modern warfare and the training incident 
to effective preparation for them is neither military preparedness 
on the one hand nor sensible educational procedure on the other. 

School boards ought to organize at once vocational courses to 
secure state and national aid, and to seek from the legislature 
state assistance for directors of community gardens. From now 
on these enterprises will be a permanent feature of community 
life, and some further sort of provision ought to be made relative 
to bringing agriculture into the city school or taking the city 
boy to agriculture. For example, a country branch of a city 
school is possible. Play and recreation centers must also be 
developed. 

The increase of juvenile offenses in both England and France 
during this war has been tremendous. Many of these offenses 
are committed by children still at school. There is much evidence 
to the effect that owing to the absence on military service of their 
fathers—and, perhaps even more, of their elder brothers—the 
industrial employment of their mothers, the darkened streets, 
and other circumstances, many school children are suffering from 
the want of proper care and discipline and are exposed to serious 
risks of deterioration. These conditions have been mitigated 
abroad through the establishment of evening play centers which 
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provide the children with suitable occupation and amusement 
after school hours. 

The principal of a school in either city or country can play a 
large part in a war-emergency program. Thus he can develop 
the idea of war savings among the children in his school. The 
government of the United States is already developing the war 
savings certificate plan of England, and these certificates are 
very well adapted to the school savings idea. The United States 
Treasury Department has set forth a plan for advertising and 
selling these certificates through the public schools of the nation. 
Many schools, too, successfully promoted the second Liberty 
Loan. For this purpose a primer of instruction in the simplest 
terms was prepared for teachers and called A Source Book of the 
Second Liberty Loan. Not only was it helpful in assisting in the 
sale of bonds by the schools of the nation, but in the larger sense 
in furthering instruction concerning bonds, interest, discount, 
and so forth, in connection with work in arithmetic. And in what 
better way could arithmetical instruction be furthered? 

Obviously the principal ought to allow no competition between 
school organizations and local emergency service organizations. 
If the local organization is strong and effective, he ought to work 
under it. If it is not, he may well work over it. By all means he 
should inform pupils of the meaning of the war, so that they in 
turn may carry word to their parents; and such work is not always 
limited to districts where people are foreign born, for there may 
be as much need for such work in the West as in New York City. 

The principal may direct a local census on some particular data 
for which state authorities may call. He should bring together 
various bulletins issued by the state and national governments 
which concern food production and conservation, sanitation, 
public health, nursing, dietetics, etc., and by publishing lists of 
such material in newspapers and posting them on school bulletin 
boards, bring the necessary information to the people who need 
it'most. He should also make the hall exercises in the school mean 
more than ever, and in this connection let us hope that “America” 
may be sung with more vim, and that the principal himself will 
know the second stanza. The “Marseillaise” and other national 
songs of our allies may be sung. Of course a service flag made by 
the girls in the school hangs prominently in the assembly hall, 
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and each of its stars speaks for a teacher, a student, or a graduate 
who represents the life-giving contribution of the school to the 
cause of democracy. 

The country-school principal has in addition to all this a great 
deal more to do. His work differs from that of the city principal 
in that he may be a recognized leader in almost everything, while 
the city principal must necessarily codperate with individuals and 
organizations. The principal in the open country can be the 
local agent for seed and fertilizer and for the distribution of 
farmers’ bulletins. In fact, he may be the local representative for 
the state departments of education, of agriculture, of labor, and 
of health. He ought to use judgment in excusing boys from school 
for farm work since he will know the exact circumstances under 
which a boy goes to work. He will also know whether the boy is 
working on his father’s farm or on that of a neighbor. The prin- 
cipal can help that boy with his lessons so that he can do some 
studying at home and keep up with his classes. And in the late 
fall, when the boys return to school from their farm work, the 
principal can organize a special class in order that they may 
satisfactorily make up their studies. This extra work on his 
part and on that of his co-workers will be one of the answers to 
the call to the colors which comes to every man and woman in 
this country. 

A city princfpal can do similar service by organizing an agri- 
cultural course in his city school, and obtaining a state-aided 
teacher to give agricultural theory in the winter in connection 
with biological science. This same teacher can also take a group 
of boys into the country in the spring. The principal must always 
think of his boys as going out to farm work on the basis of an 
organized group, and on that basis only. It is probable that 
educational experiments of this nature will lead eventually to 
country branches of city schools. 

It is clear that the industrial and trade schools, because of the 
very nature of their purpose, may render unusual service, but 
they must start out with the idea that they are to take their 
directions from the state boards of control of vocational education 
rather than to go off at a tangent independent of any state or 
national movement. It must be remembered that provision has 
already been made for a national system of vocational education 
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with a Federal Board of Vocational Education guiding it, and 
that every state board having charge of vocational education is 
working in conjunction with this National Board. We must keep 
in mind that the Federal Board of Vocational Education is in 
close touch with the National Council of Defense at Washington, 
and consequently with all departments of the national govern- 
ment which concern war measures. For a local school to jeopar- 
dize its chances for national and state aid through failure to 
follow a program provided by these authorities, or to develop 
types of work which are out of accord with national needs, will 
not be the part of wisdom or common sense. These schools 
must not forget that their primary function is to make mechanics 
and not army supplies; but if they are called upon to do the 
latter work, or if they can do it effectively, they must make it 
educational in its aim and not merely turn out productive work. 

State officials ought to have inventories made of the equipment 
of the vocational schools, with a census of the experience and 
training of the instructors, and a state study ought to be made of 
plans to train workers for the different branches needed. Such a 
study would point out how the semi-skilled may become skilled, 
how the unskilled may become semi-skilled, how the necessary 
training may be given to specialist tool makers, and how there 
can be developed a type of industrial work suitable for women 
and girls. 

The directors of trade schools will provide opportunities for 
the training of foremen in evening classes, or at other times if 
necessary, using methods of instruction which will increase their 
skill in dealing with green help or unskilled laborers. These 
directors will also adjust the evening schools to run the year 
round, and provide for off-time classes. 

It is very likely that the day vocational schools will have 
comparatively few pupils during the war period, as young per- 
sons who ordinarily go to these schools will have readily obtained 
work in factories. However, such young wage-earners can still 
be instructed if the school will go to the factory and there estab- 
lish training courses. 

In vocational schools of the commercial order, of which we have 
very few in this country, provision will be made for short-unit 
courses in commercial practice for women and girls to fit them 
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to take the place of men who may be drafted. The present, too, 
is a good time to develop commercial courses which have a 
vocational purpose, and which shall be conducted by methods 
more in accord with the definition of vocational training than 
those frequently met with. Thus the commercial departments in 
the majority of our high schools rather indifferently train stenog- 
raphers, typists, and clerks. They do not even attempt to train 
salesmen and saleswomen, index and statistical clerks, compto- 
meter operators, etc. Very few of the commercial courses have 
either the definiteness of aim of the industrial and trade schools 
or the practical contact with actual commercial practice which 
will be necessary if they are to meet the requirements of modern 
business. Commercial schools have not yet caught the spirit 
of part-time, off-time, or short-unit programs. 

The manual training teacher is finding plenty to do; that is, 
if the state departments of education furnish him definite data 
and specifications for war emergency work. It is, however, prac- 
tically useless for him to carry on special work in any large way 
unless the field of service of the boy workers is organized in some 
such way as is the Red Cross work. If boxes are needed for pack- 
ing supplies, a working drawing of the same ought to be fur- 
nished by the state department. If hospital furniture, such as 
bed racks and tables, is needed, the articles should be standard- 
ized in order that they may be made in quantities and may be 
serviceable when they reach the source of need. The same is 
true of splints. The reason for the great accomplishment of the 
French and Canadian boys in the making of splints used tempo- 
rarily on the field of service is that the workers have been fur- 
nished with very definite directions as to size, material, and 
method of making. 

This is an opportune time, too, for the manual training teacher 
to abandon his set of models. These should have been set aside 
long ago. His war service duties will give an additional motive 
for socializing his work. In small cities and villages where there 
is plenty of land available for cultivation the director of manual 
training, on the first of May, ought to change his title and assume 
new duties as director of community gardens. He should have 
been preparing for this work by giving instruction in garden 
work in the manual training room during March and April. 
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Meanwhile, he should have interested adults of the community 
in the plan of a garden where both old and young might work, 
and should have brought together various civic forces to accom- 
plish the purpose—a purpose which is educational, social, recre- 
ational, and useful. 

Dealing with boys under fifteen, as the average manual train- 
ing teacher does, it is possible for him to develop a type of 
manual arts which will serve to create or arouse a set of indus- 
trial interests helpful to the boy in determining his life career. 
With every temptation offered to a pupil to leave school, the 
manual training teacher will now have an unusual opportunity 
to make his work so attractive and economically so helpful that 
the boy may see clearly the advantage at this time of paying 
no further attention to industrial service inducements. 

This, too, is a time for increasing the field of usefulness of the 
industrial arts in connection with the problems involved in the 
junior high school (intermediate or middle school is perhaps a 
more accurate term),a type of school that is certain to meet with 
increased favor both during and after the war, and for reasons 
which are both educational and administrative. 

As supplies for cooking lessons become more expensive, the 
cooking teacher must make more of demonstrations to pupils, 
and less, perhaps, of actual practice. The war recipes which 
she uses must be mimeographed or printed and given to the 
pupils to take home. She must organize classes for adults in 
unit courses and conduct these classes both afternoons and even- 
ings. In fact, she might well have the mothers come with the 
children during the regular session and receive some special in- 
structions which the children receive. The teacher will be busy 
the year round; her larger work will really begin when the 
schools close, in that she will then start her canning and commu- 
nity club work. A situation can easily be conceived wherein she 
will have in reality very little teaching responsibility in the class- 
room, but will be looked upon as the community organizer for 
all types of food conservation, while some of her older pupils will, 
in all probability, be teaching in the regular classes. Of course, 
the teacher will interest all the children in the school in saving 
bottles, jars, crocks, large-mouthed bottles, tumblers, small 
wooden pails, etc., to be used as containers for the jams, pre- 
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serves, and fruit juices which will later be put up. She will also 
obtain all the new bulletins on processes of drying and dehydrat- 
ing. Perhaps she may even have initiative enough to discover a 
fruit crop which would otherwise not be picked except through 
her efforts. Perhaps, too, she will find an orphan asylum in the 
community filled with boys and girls who can pick this fruit crop. 

The sewing teacher has more than enough to do. If the local 
Red Cross chapter does not keep her busy, then she can keep the 
chapter active. With the price of materials as high as it is now 
and the quality as poor, there is plenty of opportunity to look 
over, in every home, the last year’s wardrobe. She might organ- 
ize a Thrift Club. Enthusiastic youth will do almost anything 
under the name of ‘club’. 

It is to be hoped that every girl in the school above the age 
of ten will enroll in the sewing class and not sit idly by while a 
few do all the work. Very likely the household arts teacher will 
organize a home-cadet unit, just as the boys will be organized 
into farm-cadet units. The girls will have their pledge of loyalty 
and perhaps will wear their chevrons, badges, or buttons, and 
will enroll for specific work in food, clothing, or shelter projects. 

The agricultural teacher will have more than he can do. An 
effective teacher in normal periods, he is always busy with his 
supervision of home project work, the preparation of material 
for classroom teaching, the gathering of laboratory exhibits, etc. 
But in war time he must carry on his shoulders still larger bur- 
dens. In the early spring he will discontinue his formal agricul- 
tural teaching to the special vocational group and broaden his 
work so as to include those who have not regularly enrolled in 
the agricultural course. To the latter he will give some very 
definite suggestions for immediate use on the farm; while the 
boys who have been with him all winter will be-excused from 
school to give their entire time to their home projects. To those 
who have recently come into the class there will be given special 
work in the classroom.which they may practise outside of 
school hours and which they can follow for full time during the 


summer. 
4 The teacher of agriculture will also have a good deal to do 
l with the farm cadet idea, and in the winter he will doubtless be 


- thinking of the type of camp which he will establish or with 
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which he will be connected. He may decide that he can do best 
by organizing a labor-distributing camp on his own initiative, or 
that he will serve as an assistant to the state-farm training camp, 
or that he will take his boys, if they are village boys, to the out- 
skirts of the village and there establish a codéperative camp; or 
he may get in touch with the teacher of biology in a city school 
and offer the country schoolhouse together with his services 
for a training camp to be made up of city boys. It is assumed 
that he is in close touch with the county farm agent; perhaps 
he is the local representative of the club work which the United 
States Department of Agriculture is promoting; and, of course, 
he is taking the responsibility of acting as agent in his territory 
for the United States Boys’ Working Reserve—a really wonderful 
organization full of immense possibilities. 

These and many other efforts of the teachers and the pupils 
are responses to our President’s appeal that each of us must do 
his share in making the world safe for democracy. 

At present, to be sure, we are centering our thoughts on how 
to make the world safe for democracy. But what of the future? 
What of the contribution of the schools after the war? Should 
not the schools then center their aims and methods on making 
democracy safe for the world? If the people themselves are to be 
masters, must they not be provided with an education making 
for mastership? Is it not well for us to examine our present 
schools to determine whether they are really making a democracy 
which will be safe for the world? Have we a system of education 
which actually gives an opportunity for every child to make the 
most of himself? Have we a liberalized course of study which 
actually stimulates and develops intellectual and aesthetic inter- 
ests in music, art, literature, science, travel, and history? Have 
we evolved a socialized education developing moral habits, civic 
incentives, and the possession and use of ethical ideals and 
standards for a successful group life? Has our formative process 
been able to bring about refinements af social behavior beyond 
the point required for group participation? Have we arrived 
at the point where we can say that our people have even the 
common culture which it is expected all members of a democracy 
shall possess, to say nothing about the development of individual 
culture, which is a possession of the interested individual and his 
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congenial fellows? How far have we gone in recognizing that ‘by- 
education’ which comes through a child’s self-direction of his 
own natural or spontaneous learning instincts and impulses? 

How much have we accomplished in giving educational and 
vocational guidance to children between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen? What has been done in the way of fulfilling the national 
obligation to teach the strangers within our gates our language 
and the principles and forms of our civic life? What has been 
our program for subnormals in order that they may be prepared 
for independent living in the competitive social order? Have we 
established clear-cut distinctions between subnormal and crip- 
pled cases that must remain custodial and those that can be 
prepared for independent existence? What are we doing in the 
way of education for delinquents? To what extent have we 
utilized the discovery that these anti-social manifestations of 
youth are results of heredity, or of inferior homes, or of a lack of 
playgrounds, or of poor schools? 

Have the schools missed a great opportunity for giving moral, 
civic, and physical training to youth by failing to absorb the Boy 
Scout and Camp Fire Girl movements and thus failing to grasp 
the full educational significance of the methods adopted by those 
who so well understand adolescent youth? Are the disciplinary 
methods of the teachers and the general internal management 
of the schools such as will develop among pupils a democracy 
which is safe even in the schoolroom? What have we done in 
determining what is desirable and feasible for extending general 
education to average adults who have early entered upon spe- 
cialized occupations? 

How far have we gone in our program of vocational education 
to recognize and to provide for the influence of automatic ma- 
chinery upon the physical, mental, and vocational welfare of 
workers? Have we so thoroughly grasped the idea of an educa- 
tional democracy that no child in our schools is disadvantaged 
by the section of the state or of the country in which he has 
happened to be born? 

Have we in our vocational training set up any program for 
the industrial training of women which recognizes that the mod- 
ern problem of women’s work concerns the following of some 
productive vocation away from home? Have we even begun to 
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realize that every person should have definite vocational train- 
ing with such distinctive purpose back of it that it will produce 
the skill, knowledge, ideals, and general experience that function 
in distinct callings? 

Have we even thought of a program of education for leisure 
which will develop enduring tastes and interests established 
toward the enrichment of the individual and indirectly of social 
life? Do we fully understand that to make democracy safe for 
the world all people should have some leisure or time apart from 
vocational, civic, and physical necessities of life; that such leisure 
should be filled with sociability, amusement, recreation, and 
satisfaction of the aesthetic and physical desires; and that the 
public schools must in some measure provide for these? 

All that the schools are now doing in war time and much more 
which they are not yet doing to make the world safe for democ- 
racy may be used after war time to make democracy safe for 
the world. 














THE PRACTICAL ARTS IN GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


The following contribution contains a series of proposals for the reorgan- 
ization of the theory of industrial, commercial, agricultural, and household 
arts with especial reference to their employment as means of general edu- 
cation for pupils from twelve to sixteen years of age. The article is based 


upon the notes of six lectures given in Education 297A, at Teachers College, 
during 1917-1918. 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


In this paper are presented discussions of a variety of topics 
connected with ‘practical arts’ work in schools of general edu- 
cation, especially as these reach young people from twelve to 
sixteen years of age. 

When manual training and household arts were first proposed 
as subjects of study and practice for upper grades and high 
schools, they were believed by many to offer the only available 
means of giving in. schools what was then vaguely conceived as 
vocational training—‘education through doing’, ‘tool experi- 
ence,’ ‘tool sense,’ ‘technical knowledge’, as it has been variously 
called. For many years commercial courses have been offered in 
high schools (and some commercial studies in the grades) with 
the avowed intention of assisting pupils towards wage-earning 
callings. Many persons still believe that household arts for 
girls, and agriculture for boys, as these subjects can be presented 
to pupils of ages ranging from twelve to sixteen who are carrying 
in addition regular programs of academic studies, can make im- 
portant contributions towards vocational efficiency. 

But as one result of over a decade of intense interest in voca- 
tional competency as a distinctive end of one form of school edu- 
cation—culminating in the passage of legislation providing 
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national aid for industrial, homemaking, and agricultural voca- 
tional education of less than college grade—we now see that little 
of importance for vocational ends can be accomplished through 
the manual training, general commercial courses, gardening and 
agriculture, and household arts as these are found incorporated 
into customary academic curricula. Most students of educational 
values are now forced to the conclusion that vocational education 
in schools can be profitable only when the student, whether at 
fifteen years of age or at twenty, having completed existing 
requirements of compulsory school attendance, and having, in 
addition, given so much time to secondary and higher academic 
studies as he desires, is ready for the time being to give to the 
mastery of a vocation substantially as much time and concen- 
trated energy as he would give to it if working for wages or under 
conditions of apprenticeship. It is also agreed that for the sake 
of effectiveness conditions should be such that a large proportion 
—perhaps not less than half—of the student’s time available for 
vocational education can be given to the actual practice of its 
processes, even as these are carried on in commercially pro- 
ductive shops, offices, homes, farms, and salesrooms—and, 
ideally, so organized as to give him a wage or other financial 
return representing compensation for at least a part of his pro- 
ductive effort. 

Having reached the conclusion that the practical arts (to use 
a collective term for all the four chief forms) have little bearing 
on vocational education, it remains for educators to analyze more 
clearly than has heretofore been done their educational values for 
all that non-vocational education which we call ‘general’ or 
‘liberal’. That such values are to be found in an especially 
important measure for urban children, few educators would now 
dispute; but there exists as yet no satisfactory analysis of the 
reasons why we may expect to find these values, nor of the 
probable character of the detailed means and methods of instruc- 
tion’ by which they are to be realized. 


II 
SOCIOLOGICAL AND PEDAGOGICAL BACKGROUNDS 


The sociological situation out of which has developed modern 
demands for practical arts education in schools, as well as vari- 
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ous historical attempts to explain and meet these demands, may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. In primitive societies everywhere, men and women as means 
of self-support, protection, and diversion, develop a large number 
and variety of utilitarian or practical arts, the knowledge and 
skill required in which have been transmitted from generation to 
generation by social imitation in various forms. Capturing ani- 
mals on land, water, and in air; fighting hostile peoples; building 
defenses against men, animals, and weather; preserving foods; 
working wood, stone and metals; tanning skins; making baskets, 
textiles, and other fabrics; brewing; tilling the soil; carving and 
otherwise decorating stone and wood; domesticating animals; 
healing the sick; recording and transmitting knowledge; enforc- 
ing customs; traveling; interpreting auguries—these and scores of 
other arts, slowly evolved, become part of the social inheritance. 

Even to-day where conditions of life are simple, we find center- 
ing in the family group many scores of practical arts. On a 
remote farm, we find: tillage of soil; training of horses; building 
of walls, fences, dwellings; preserving foods by drying, salting, 
and canning; baking of bread; cooking of meats and vegetables; 
the making of various articles of clothing; digging of wells, 
drains, and ditches; the making of roads; shoeing of horses; 
burning charcoal; butchering; packing of ensilage; making 
cheese and butter; breeding of animals; keeping of books; edu- 
cating children; etc. Similar lists could be made where the 
environments are those respectively of the woodsman, fisherman, 
small shop keeper, gypsy, and home craftsman. 

In these primitive homes, ancient or contemporary, the 
children early become participants in the economic processes. 
On the average small farm children from five years of age onward 
are in a measure producers of useful service. They guard animals, 
run errands, help to ‘clean up’, weed gardens, fetch water and 
wood, and in many other ways contribute to the economic main- 
tenance of the home and farm establishment. In part, this 
service is rendered in response to instinctive desires to imitate 
the activities of elder workers; in part, to win the grateful 
approval of the older persons assisted; in part, more or less 
unwillingly, as tasks imposed and uncompensated; and occasion- 
ally, for money or other material reward. 
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This participation during childhood and youth in the practical 
arts activities of the home, shop, farm, fishing boat, and other 
simple economic agencies was doubtless universal until quite 
recently; and is still practicable in some degree for perhaps 
ninety per cent of all girls, and over fifty per cent of all boys in 
the United States. But it is clear to every observer that oppor- 
tunities for it are everywhere diminishing. The suburban home 
gives to the boys of six to sixteen years of age only rare and 
meagre opportunities to share in productive work of any sort; 
and practically none at all to work with older youths or men, 
especially those like father, brothers, and ‘hired help’ who 
would be sympathetic and codperative. In the case of girls, the 
suburban home still affords some opportunities for helpfulness, 
where most of the service is not delegated to servants; but even 
there, we find that many of the practical arts have been special- 
ized away from the home. Baking, laundering, dressmaking, 
gardening survive in urban communities only in vestigial forms. 

On more progressive farms, boys are given less to do and assist 
their elders less frequently than formerly. ‘Boys’ cannot be 
trusted to drive good horses, milk good cows, manipulate costly 
and perhaps dangerous machinery, construct well finished fences, 
drains and wells, convey to market carefully packed products, - 
repair well-kept harness, or otherwise share in the elaborated and 
technical processes characteristic of good modern farming. 
Specialized work, soon becoming drudgery, there is, of course, in 
abundance; but the art, skill, talent, and even inventive genius 
involved in its organization and mechanisms are commonly 
specialized far away from the ken of the boy. Such work, too, 
takes little hold on imitative instincts, and does not round into 
particular projects or achievements which make so decided an 
appeal to growing youth. 

Because the home, the working environment of the growing 
girl, is usually less developed and specialized than the industrial, 
agricultural, commercial, and professional fields in which men 
and boys work, girls both in city and in rural homes still become 
participants in many of the practical arts. When it is remem- 
bered that servants are found in perhaps fewer than ten per cent 
of the homes of America; that the average family money income 
in perhaps ninety per cent of these homes is under $1,500 per 
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year; and that the functions of the wife and mother must always 
involve a large amount of preparation of food, repair of clothing, 
nursing of children, cleaning of floors, dishes, and garments, 
making of beds, and caring for the sick, it is evident that, outside 
of school hours, the large majority of American girls still live in 
an atmosphere of productive work, where participation is nat- 
ural, easily effected on a ‘short unit’ basis, and open to all the 
incentives of attraction and compulsion normally required for 
the gradual induction of young people into the useful activities 
of the world. 

2. Solong as social evolution continues in directions now estab- 
lished, children will share less and less in the economic activities 
of their parents. Several contributing causes for this are found. 
The first is that economic activities, except as regards home- 
making, simple farming, primitive fishing, and very small mer- 
chandising, are now no longer carried on in the immediate home 
environment. In the professions, railroading, large merchand- 
ising and other forms of business, almost all forms of manufac- 
turing, and in well developed agriculture and fisheries, it is 
customary for the chief workers in the family other than the 
homemaker to ‘go to work’ at early hours, and often for periods 
of several days. From the standpoint of growing children, this 
‘going to work’ of their elders means transition to remote places 
and behind forbidding walls whither childish imaginations can 
hardly follow, and whence, of course, come no incentives for 
childish participation in the work of the ‘big people’. 

But this centralization of productive industry has its causes 
in the fact that, in a sense, the ‘practical arts’ have ceased to be, 
having been replaced by those systematized forms of production 
which constitute modern ‘business’, ‘manufacture’, ‘transporta- 
tion’, ‘professional enterprise’, etc. In all these fields, we are in 
the presence of applied science, use of natural forces, organized 
and specialized effort and employment of fixed and mobile capital 
in proportions that are large in comparison with the labor 
involved. We can hardly doubt that the processes which have 
made it possible for modern industry, by means of harnessed 
forces and organization, to multiply the productiveness of a unit 
of human effort and thus make it possible for constantly larger 
populations with rising standards of living to live on given 
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areas, will continue. We may reasonably expect the small 
‘mixed’ farm, the little workshop attached to the home, the 
primitive fishing equipment, and merchandising establishment 
‘in front’ or ‘below’ the residence, to disappear, and with them 
the educational advantages which childish participation as 
co-workers in these centers of labor afforded. 

3. Have these educational advantages been important? It is 
this inquiry which gives significance to past and present attempts 
to establish ‘practical arts’ as courses in schools. Perhaps the 
best analogy for the problem here suggested will be found in the 
evolution of educational opinion regarding the place of physical 
play in development. The natural disposition towards physical 
play, so instinctive during childhood, has usually found abund- 
ant opportunities for space, implement, and social incentive in 
the simple and stable environment of our ancestors. Little im- 
portance was customarily attached to physical play—it was often 
regarded as one of the natural ‘weeds’ of life, to be disposed of as 
soon as occasion and means of enforcing the serious thought and 
work of life could be provided. 

But the growth of urban environments, the migration of 
peoples, and, at one stage, the premature forcing of children into 
routine labor, by impairing opportunities for physical play, 
revealed its importance and necessity in the development of the 
child. To-day the best opinion generally holds that abundant 
physical play during the plastic years of infancy, childhood, and 
youth is desirable for all forms of growth, and indispensable to 
the best and highest forms of that growth—physical, moral, 
aesthetic, intellectual. The biological reasons for this are, to a 
large extent, obscure, but the biological situation involved is not. 
Whatever the original causes, nature has undoubtedly provided 
that an important part of the child’s physical (and mental and 
social) development is to be achieved through the activities 
constituting play. Withholding opportunities and incentives for 
such play probably always results in a dwarfing of the child’s 
development. Consequently, when circumstances of restricted 
material environment or isolation operate to prevent play activ- 
ities, society, represented by the city, the village, the church, the 
family and other groupings is now seeking purposefully to pro- 
vide favorable play facilities and incentives. Hence the modern 
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play movement, regarded by social economists as one of the 
most important means of offsetting the deteriorating effects of 
highly artificial environments wherein children must be reared. 

Now it is inherently probable that if we possessed adequate 
knowledge of child development, of the physical, psychical, and 
social processes by which the plastic infant becomes the matured 
man or woman, we should find that early participation in prac- 
tical arts activities constitutes, like physical play, as narrowly 
defined, also a highly desirable means to normal development and, 
perhaps, an indispensable means to the highest forms of that 
development. We should expect this to be so because of the 
many thousands of years of man’s evolution during which 
children early began participation in the economic activities 
which always claimed so large a part of the attention of the adult 
members of the family group. For countless centuries, so far as 
we know, children matured in economic power through the 
apprenticeship of the family group—through that instinctive 
early sharing in useful work which at first closely allied itself to 
the play life, and only imperceptibly passed under the yoke of 
sustained purpose and rigidly held routine. 

Probably then, all forms of childish participation in the 
practical arts of the simple home, workshop, trading place, farm, 
mine, and fishing station have been important, even indispensable 
elements in the making of men and women. If so, when con- 
ditions arise that shut children away from opportunities for 
such participation, society will find it necessary by some 
means to supply the missing opportunities for growth or 
development. 

4. Practical arts courses in some form have been gradually 
finding a place in schools for upwards of a hundred years. Schools 
for orphans and delinquents, attempting to supply all the develop- 
mental means of the home, carried over needlework, choring, 
gardening, and other useful work. In some countries, training in 
needlework for girls was long ago delegated to the schools as 
naturally as training in penmanship. The demands voiced by 
Pestalozzi and his followers for ‘object teaching’, while only 
remotely related to practical arts, did represent a tendency in 
educational thought towards greater concreteness and less book- 
ishness in school work. 
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Wherever sympathetic educators have brought city boys or 
girls—or others deprived of opportunities for participation in 
home work—into shops equipped with tools (including those 
appropriate to the household arts), they have almost instantly 
perceived in the avidity with which these young people entered 
upon constructive activities, manifestations of needs for expres- 
sion of workmanship instincts that are deep seated, and that 
probably have a close relationship to all forms of fundamental 
development—moral and mental no less than physical, social 
and cultural no less than vocational. 

For a number of reasons, the evolution of practical arts as 
school subjects, has taken place most rapidly in cities. Progres- 
sive movements in education usually start in cities, philanthropy 
frequently leading the way. Educational resources wherewith to 
procure equipment are commonly found most readily in pros- 
perous and generous centers of population. Urban segregation 
of peoples along economic and other lines brings into relief in 
masses those most in need of specialized or extended educational 
treatment. In the case of practical arts the deprivations of an 
artificial environment are first clearly seen in cities. Further- 
more, in cities where industries gather, appear greatest needs for 
vocational education, which, in the estimation (probably mis- 
taken) of many people heretofore, could best be met through 
practical arts instruction. 

It has been natural, therefore, that in the processes of extend- 
ing and enriching school education during the last half century, 
we should have seen many and varied attempts to incorporate 
practical arts in some form adapted to children into school 
curricula all the way from the kindergarten to the senior year of 
the high school. 

5. We need not here recount the history of constructive work 
or handwork in the kindergarten and lower grades; of manual 
training or sloyd for upper grade boys; of ‘mechanic arts’ in 
special high schools for boys; of sewing and cooking for girls of 
upper grades, or ‘home economics’ for those in high schools; or 
of gardening or agriculture in rural or village schools. All of 
these have been interesting and suggestive developments, and 
each has contributed something to our present stock of educa- 
tional ideas. 
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But it is necessary here to review the aims which seem to have 
controlled the introduction and development of these practical 
activities, even where now we perceive that these aims were 
grounded in a very mystical and uncertain pedagogy, since, in 
large measure, we have yet to discover satisfactory foundations, 
demonstrable or hypothetical, for practical arts teaching. 

Certainly we can regard with much respect the objectives long 
held, more or less clearly, on behalf of practical activities in 
classes for younger children—namely, to give opportunities for 
expression, to give concreteness and realism to school work, and, 
more recently, to provide vital centers of correlation for the more 
abstract school subjects. But we now see that, however sound 
the vague pedagogical theories here involved, commonly the very 
fragmentary and often very formal exercises in handwork devel- 
oped constituted at best a frail basis for the activities and cor- 
relations desired; nor has subsequent experience improved the 
situation greatly except in work for children under ten years of 
age. 

More open to criticism has been the ‘disciplinary’ theory which 
even yet controls heavily—without now being admitted as such 
—in manual training for upper grades and high schools. The 
very words ‘manual training’ reflect the prominence of this 
theory, the implications being that through some definite exer- 
cises with tools the ‘hand’ can be trained for a large variety of 
the useful works of life. Of course, the ‘hand’ can be trained, 
and in hundreds of ways—to write with a pen, to pitch a base- 
ball curve, to handle a dentist’s forceps, to discern by touch the 
quality of cloth, to thread a needle, to button a jacket, to turn a 
screwdriver, to drive a hammer, to deliver the blow of the pugilist, 
to roll a cigarette, to play the violin, or to manipulate the type- 
writer. But we now see that each of these forms of skill is specific 
and individual, and probably almost wholly unrelated to any 
other. We can certainly train the hand—but only by deciding 
first for what particular form of skill or power we wish to train it, 
and then moving directly towards that. We should like to 
believe that much training in tying knots or whittling will lay 
foundations for other forms of manual skill to be acquired later. 
If the girl with hand trained for rapid action on piano keys could 
learn typewriting with greater facility than her sister who has 
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had no piano practice, we could find ways for reducing the time 
and effort required to learn many vocational arts; but there is no 
evidence that we can thus utilize some of the effects of one ‘skill’ 
in other and, what seem to be only when superficially considered, 
related fields. 

We are forced thus to the conviction that there is little founda- 
tion for what is commonly held as the ‘disciplinary’ theory in 
education—that some specific forms of training in mental or 
physical skill or in moral habit will ‘transfer’ or ‘spread’, and 
thus give foundations for powers to be employed later. We shall 
have to relegate this theory to the limbo wherein are to be 
found shelved the ‘panaceas’ or curative ‘simples’, the ‘philos- 
ophers’ stones’, the ‘fountains of youth’, the philosopher’s ulti- 
mate formule and primordial substances and all the other more 
or less mystical or magic simples wherewith humanity, aspiring 
towards the light, has tried to project its understanding beyond 
the bounds of tested experience. 

Probably laymen more than educators have imputed to prac- 
tical arts in the schools significant values for vocational educa- 
tion, although at times educators have not been slow to take 
advantage of public credulity in this respect to obtain additional 
funds for school work. Indeed, under the influence of the dis- 
ciplinary theory referred to above, it has always, of course, been 
easily possible to infer that any value arising from handwork 
could and would function in vocational competency. 

The situation here involved is by no means simple, partly 
because in certain fields of productive work like the home and 
the small farm, the activities there carried on are still often 
primitive and in reality practical arts, and capable, therefore, 
of being in a measure related to the practical arts possible in the 
schools. On the other hand, in the fields of professional, indus- 
trial, nautical, commercial, and military activities, where special- 
ization has gone far, and the simple character of the primitive 
practical arts has almost completely disappeared, it is doubtful if 
any important intimate connections have ever been established 
between the practical arts work that has been done by pupils 
under sixteen years of age and the vocational pursuits carried 
on in the world of productive work. But it has been easy for 
parents and others interested in vocational training to be deluded 
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by the practical appearance of the shops and laboratories devoted 
to practical arts work. In some cases, notably in bookkeeping 
and typewriting, where social striving for more attractive fields 
of employment made it practically certain that most of the 
pupils electing these subjects would eventually go into com- 
mercial occupations, whether their school training were good or 
bad as vocational preparation, even the pupils themselves have, 
after completing their work, continued to be deceived by its 
specious resemblance to real vocational education. 

The final evolution in a number of states of a definite demand 
for special public schools that shall offer genuine vocational edu- 
cation (culminating in the Smith-Hughes bill extending national 
aid for the support of such education) has tended to clear up the 
previously confused situation as regards the relation of practical 
arts to vocational education. It is now recognized by careful 
thinkers among educators that manual training in its various 
varieties can contribute practically nothing to vocational com- 
petency; that however valuable the general household arts work 
may be for general education, it contributes but little of sub- 
stance to direct preparation for homemaking; that text-book 
and laboratory courses in agriculture are remote from the voca- 
tional efficiency demanded for farming, while home gardening 
may have only slightly greater significance; and that the com- 
mercial courses of our schools are now not quite fish and 
not quite fowl, and will have to be so divided that definite 
vocational training can be provided for those who have already 
elected a vocation while for others the bookkeeping, type- 
writing, etc., can be made to function as elements inj general 
education. 

Finally are to be noted the widespread attempts during the last 
two or three years to justify several forms of practical arts instruc- 
tion on grounds of their contributions to vocation finding or 
guidance. We must recognize the importance of providing at as 
early a stage as practicable for such experiences as will enable 
youths to ascertain, both negatively and positively, their prob- 
able vocational powers and interests. If by some form of prac- 
tical arts teaching such guidance could in substantial measure be 
given, we might well afford to sacrifice to this end some other 
objectives possible to these subjects. 
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But the present writer is of the opinion that such guidance, 
through practical arts, is only feasible in slight measure and can 
be effective with only a small proportion of youths from twelve 
to sixteen years of age. The chief difficulty is that of representing 
in any school shop the realities of commercial production—its 
demands for commercially valuable qualities and quantities of 
work, and for the social atmosphere of work. At best the school 
devoted to general education can introduce within its walls only 
quite amateurish and often very unreal elements of vocational 
life—as witness the cabinet-making, the gardening, the book- 
keeping, and the cooking and sewing of junior and senior high 
schools. 

No less serious an obstacle is the difficulty of actually repre- 
senting in any school the numerous special lines of productive 
work found in any industrial or commercial community. If we 
note the long list of local occupations reported by the United 
States Census for such a commercial city as Rochester, New York, 
we can readily infer the impracticability of giving all, or any im- 
portant proportion of them, representative treatment in school 
shops.! 


1 Males and females in selected wage-earning occupations in Rochester, N. Y.: 

(Males) Fruitgrowers and nurserymen; garden laborers, gardeners, orchard and 
nursery laborers; apprentices (in manufacturing and mechanical industries) ; bakers; 
blacksmiths; brick and stone masons; buffers and polishers (metal); builders and 
building contractors; cabinetmakers; carpenters; compositors, linotypers, and 
typesetters; electricians and electrical engineers; engineers (stationary); firemen 
(except locomotive and fire department); foremen and overseers (manufacturing); 
laborers (in mechanical and manufacturing industries); helpers in building and 
hand trades; lithographers; machinists and millwrights; managers and superinten- 
dents (manufacturing); manufacturers and officials; molders, founders, and casters 
(iron); painters, glaziers, and varnishers (building); painters, glaziers, and varnish- 
ers (factory); plumbers and gas and steam fitters; semi-skilled operatives in furni- 
ture, piano, and organ factories; semi-skilled operatives in printing and publishing; 
semi-skilled operatives in shoe factories; semi-skilled operatives in suit, coat, cloak, 
and overall factories; sewers and sewing machine operators; shoemakers and cob- 
blers; tailors; tinsmiths; chauffeurs; conductors (street railroad); draymen, team- 
sters, and expressmen; laborers (road and street building and repairing); laborers 
(steam railroad); locomotive engineers; motormen; clerks in stores; commercial 
travelers; deliverymen; insurance agents and officials; laborers, porters, and helpers 
in stores; real estate agents and officials; retail dealers; salesmen (stores); firemen; 
guards, watchmen, and doorkeepers; laborers (public service); policemen; clergy- 
men; draftsmen; lawyers, judges, and justices; musicians and teachers of music; 
physicians and surgeons; barbers, hairdressers, and manicurists; bartenders; jani- 
tors and sextons; porters; saloon keepers; servants; waiters; agents and canvassers; 
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It will be contended that while most commercial production is 
greatly specialized, a few type materials, machines, and even 
processes, can be selected which will serve to interpret them all. 
This is an attractive theory and deserves careful testing against 
the facts of experience. It seems to savor somewhat of the 
mysticisms behind which the educator, as did once the physician, 
still conceals his ignorance of realities. 

Doubtless, through any well-devised and very flexible plan of 
practical arts instruction, a small number of pupils will discover 
positive and negative interests—attractions and repulsions— 
which will have some bearing on the vocation finally selected. 
Perhaps five per cent of the boys sampling wood-working, elec- 
trical working, printing, gardening, and house-repair will find 
among these their vocations—while another five per cent will 
find that for these lines of work they distinctly do not have ability 
or liking. Such contributions to vocation finding will be accept- 
able when incidental to the pursuit of more general and substan- 
tial objectives, but, surely, they would in themselves constitute 
no justification for giving practical arts subjects a prominent 
place in school curricula. 


6. It would seem, then, that we have, as a result of nearly a 
century’s interest in practical arts instruction in schools (to say 
nothing of the pioneering efforts of innovators like Comenius, 
Pestalozzi, and others) reached the following conclusions: 


(a2) For children otherwise deprived of ‘natural’ opportunities 
for early and gradual induction into productive activities, the 
need is great that schools shall provide such opportunities as 
part of their offerings towards general development, general 
training, and general instruction. 


bookkeepers, cashiers, and accountants; clerks; collectors; messenger, bundle, and 
office boys. 

(Females) Dressmakers and seamstresses; forewomen and overseers (manu- 
facturing) ;. milliners and millinery dealers; semi-skilled operatives in button fac- 
tories; semi-skilled operatives in printing and publishing; semi-skilled operatives in 
shoe factories; sewers and sewing machine operators (factory); tailoresses; tele- 
phone operators; clerks in stores; retail dealers; saleswomen (stores); musicians 
and teachers of music; teachers (school); trained nurses; boarding and lodging 
housekeepers; housekeepers and stewardesses; laundresses (not in laundry); 
laundry operatives; midwives and nurses (not trained); servants; waitresses; book- 
keepers, cashiers, and accountants; clerks; stenographers and typewriters. 
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(6) But it is now rarely practicable, even if it were important, to 
secure vocational competency through the means and methods 
of practical arts participation because of changes in most fields 
of economic production. 


(c) Neither is it practicable to hold as primary objectives of 
practical arts education such ends as self-expression, hand 
training, vocation finding, or provision of centers of correlation 
for instruction in other types of subject matter, except, 
possibly, in the lowest grades. 


(d) The final justification for the provision of abundant oppor- 
tunities for practical arts participation in schools, is to be 
found in the contributions such amateur participation makes 
to general development, in ways analogous to the contributions 
of physical play. 


7. But if general development, especially for youths from 
twelve to sixteen years of age, be held as the primary objective 
of practical arts education, then fundamental revisions of cur- 
rently accepted traditions as to means and methods are essential. 
As preliminary to a discussion of these, agreement should be had 
as to use of terms. 


Ill 


PROPOSED DEFINITIONS AND DISTINCTIONS 


As a basis for constructive work in proposing educational 
policies, and in evolving practicable administrative plans, the 
following are suggested as useful definitions and distinctions in 
the effort to determine desirable and feasible objectives for prac- 
tical arts education in schools: 


1. All kinds of instruction, training, and fostered development, 
provided through schools, may be classified as (a) general (com- 
mon, liberal, or non-vocational) education and (b) vocational 
education. 

2. Vocational education includes only those educational objec- 
tives that are determined by the requirements of specific voca- 
tions; and, because the vocational activities of men are greatly 
differentiated, these requirements are distinctive according to 
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the specific vocation for which preparation is being made. As a 
corollary, there can be no ‘general’ vocational education. 

3. General education includes all objectives determined by the 
requirements of common citizenship, common culture, and gen- 
eral development of important powers and capacities in selected 
individuals, irrespective of future occupation. 

4. In the case of each body of ‘subject matter’ of instruction, 
type of training, or species of fostered development of inherent 
powers and capacities, it is obvious that effective practice re- 
quires that there should at all times be a ‘primary’ or controlling 
objective, towards which all other possible objectives must be 
regarded as secondary or incidental and, therefore, as not control- 
ling of means and methods of education. It follows that means 
and practices in schools designed to function as general education 
cannot be expected to yield more than incidental value to the 
proper ends of vocational education; and vice versa. 

5. It is clearly possible to teach in schools an almost endless 
variety of practical processes and technical knowledge as these 
are characteristic of the economically productive occupations 
(productive of first-hand or exchangeable economic utilities) in 
which men and women engage or have in the past engaged. But 
such teaching may have, in any given case, as its controlling 
objective, to prepare the youth for effective participation in a 
vocational sense in the occupation upon which the specific teach- 
ing is based; or, quite otherwise, the objective may be simply to 
provide for the acquisition of general experience, for participation 
in wholesome activity of a non-vocational (possibly amateur) 
character, and for the development of interests, appreciations, 
and tastes as are stimulated by such activity. The first is prop- 
erly a vocational objective; the second, no less certainly, a general 
or liberal objective. There is no satisfactory evidence that, ex- 
cept in rare individuals, can both be ministered to by the same 
form of school practice, method, or spirit of work. 

6. Hence the proposal that all use in schools of practical 
activities and immediately related knowledge based upon the 
occupations of men shall, when directed towards producing spe- 
cific vocational competency, be designated as vocational educa- 
tion; and when used as elements or phases of general education, 
as practical arts. 
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7. The proposals and recommendations made in this paper are 
based upon the following hypotheses as to desirable and profitable 
educational aims: 


1. The objectives or purposes of all education? fall roughly into 
two classes according as the controlling purpose in any case is: 
(a) the facilitating and furthering of the normal development of 
the child along lines largely natural, instinctive, spontaneous 
(herein called beta types of learning), or (b) so training and 
instructing the child that he shall possess later, and especially 
in manhood, certain specific powers and capacities deemed of 
importance in civilized life (herein called alpha types of 
learning). 


(a) Illustrations. Under the first head we should place: all 
ordinary physical play and those games to which children 
readily take on basis of imitation; all ordinary powers of 
running, walking, climbing, creeping, swimming (when learned 
young), conversing in the vernacular, singing, dancing, sharing 
in everyday occupations; the acquisition of knowledge from 
story, natural contact with environment, naive experimenta- 
tion, childish participation in vocations; all eager participa- 
tion in physical, social or intellectual activities when once sys- 
tematic training has removed mechanical difficulties, as fiction 
reading, social dancing, card playing, travel, theater attend- 
ance, tennis, letter writing (for a few), amateur gardening, 
musical execution, craftsmanship, and the acquisition of a 
vocation by ‘picking it up’. 

(b) Under the second head we would include all those forms 
of direct and positive education having as ends: to read, write 
and spell in the vernacular; to read or speak a foreign language 
(as involving others than children under five); to read musical 
notation; to play an instrument; to meet well the require- 
ments of a vocation; to know with some degree of accuracy 


2? The word ‘education’ is here used to include all forms of development, instruc- 
tion, and training for which conscious provision is or can be made by society. It 
includes the direct education of the schools, and also the by-education of shop, 
home, church, press, police power, street and playground, etc., in so far as these 
naturally provide or can be designed to provide examples for imitation, suggestions, 
openings, opportunities, and incentives for developmental play, and other ac- 
tivities. 
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as well as ability to recall and use, the facts and relations pre- 
sented in specified areas of history, science, geography; to 
be able to execute with some degree of precision work in draw- 
ing, writing, calculation, construction; and other fields in 
which, qualitatively or quantitatively, the powers sought rep- 
resent the exactions of civilization upon the ‘natural’ man. 

2. In the early stages of their evolution, it has not been the 
function of the schools, as specialized agencies of education, to 
provide for the ‘beta’ types of learning described above. It was 
expected that, in the limited time and with the limited means at 
their disposal, the schools should devote their efforts exclusively 
to the alpha types, thus leaving to the home and other non-school 
agencies responsibility for providing the opportunities for devel- 
opment described above as beta types of learning. 

3. Under modern conditions, and more particularly in urban 
or other communities where non-school facilities for natural or 
‘beta’ types of learning are deficient or otherwise ineffective, so- 
ciety progressively delegates to the school responsibility for pro- 
moting these types. In large measure, this explains: the use of 
the kindergarten, especially in cities; promotion under the aus- 
pices of the school of playgrounds, games, athletics, and physical 
play generally; the development in schools of libraries, story- 
telling, musical and art exhibitions, and other means of pro- 
moting natural satisfaction of intellectual interests; and the 
promotion of the social (7. e., sociability) sides of school life. 

4. Any education designed directly and purposefully to fit for 
vocation clearly belongs in the alpha category. It is doubtful if 
any serious attempt to provide in schools for .vocational by- 
education would be profitable, although doubtless some important 
by-education towards vocation results from the purposive pur- 
suit of educational ends properly to be described as cultural and 
social (or, together, liberal). 

5. On the other hand, it is highly probable that, for all young 
persons and especially during the transitional years from child- 
hood to the early stages of adult life—perhaps from the age of 
twelve to sixteen, or even eighteen—a large amount of participa- 
tion in practical activities related to and suggested by the voca- 
tional activities of men and women will make contributions to 
development—physical, social, cultural, perhaps, remotely, voca- 
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tional—analogous in importance and general character to those 
made by physical play. But contributions to education through 
such participation in practical activities, clearly belong to the 
beta class of educational ends, given above. If provided for in, 
or under the auspices of, schools, it is doubtful if they should 
ever be required to partake of the specific and determinate char- 
acter of the alpha type of learning, especially since final results 
are to be found simply in the general development of the indi- 
vidual and not in specific powers and capacities required in 
civilized society. In so far as specific forms of manual skill are 
required in vocations—except handwriting—these must be ac- 
quired through direct vocational education. 

6. As in the case of kindergarten activities, provision for play 
under the direction of the school, nature study, story-telling, 
chorus singing, library reading, and other forms of beta education, 
it becomes the duty of society (to itself as well as to its individual 
members) in any given locality or situation to provide for prac- 
tical arts participation only when either (a) the non-school 
agencies become less able than formerly to provide for it; or 
(b) because of changed conditions, there arises a greater need 
than existed formerly for this form of assisted development. If 
we assume the normal social environment under which boys and 
girls have been reared for thousands of years, usually to have 
included abundant opportunity for early participation as little 
helpers, assistants, amateur workers in the easier phases of the 
vocational activities of their elders, then it may easily follow 
that, under modern economic conditions, the need that practical 
arts be developed in or through schools arises for the reasons 
given under (a) above. 

7. It can readily be shown that opportunities are denied the 
children of many communities to-day to participate in the easier 
stages of the vocational activities of their elders. Probably the 
desirable development of these children can be effected only by 
the provision through the schools of opportunities for the par- 
ticipation in practical arts activities which their environment 
denies them. 

8. For convenience we may classify practical arts subjects 
suited to schools and especially for youths from twelve to sixteen 
as follows: 
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(a) Agricultural arts: home gardening; treeplanting and nursing; 
poultry raising; food packing; ‘corn club’ work; pig clubs; 
milking; butter and cheese making; fruit drying; farm products 
marketing; farm mechanics; etc. 

(6) Industrial arts: cloth weaving; house repair and building; 
house painting; installation of screens, drainage, water supply, 
electric bells, electric lighting, central heating; machine dis- 
section and reassembly (sewing machines, guns, lawn mowers, 
stoves, pumps, bicycles, motors, optical instruments, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, lathes, etc.); bookbinding; print- 
ing; photography; wall papering and decoration; fabrication of 
playground apparatus; furniture making; tool sharpening; wall 
building; road construction; boat building; photo-mounting; 
engraving; mechanical draughting; pottery and glass making; 
shoe repairing; tailoring and clothing repair; tinsmithing; 
mining; jewelry making; cigar making; teaming; bread baking; 
food packing; and scores of other activities based upon build- 
ing, manufacturing, mining, and transporting industries, etc. 

(c) Commercial arts: typewriting; business penmanship, arith- 
metic, documents, English; display advertising; selling; book- 
keeping; package making; comptometer manipulation; filing; 
banking; telegraphy; dictaphone operation; etc. 

(d) Household arts: kitchen cooking; camp cooking; food pre- 
serving; food buying; food serving; house planning; toy house 
construction; home (or room) decoration; furniture choosing, 
distributing, upkeep; bed-making; repair (or upkeep) of ap- 
paratus for plumbing, heating, lighting, cleaning, ventilating, 
screening, cooking, sewing; infant nursing (feeding, cleaning, 
dressing, exercising) ; sick nursing; decorative window and yard 
gardening; clothing buying, making, repairing; accounting; 
entertaining; participation in festivals; and many others. 

(e) Nautical arts: fishing; fish planting; boat making; boat sailing; 
etc. (a division not yet found in American schools). 


(This article will be continued in the next number of the Record.) 
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TRANSLATING SCHOOL STATISTICS 
FOR THE PUBLIC! 


By CARTER ALEXANDER 
Professor of School Administration, George Peabody College for Teachers 


For the superintendent who wishes to present his school 
statistics effectively to the public, three devices are available. 
He may graph his material; he may tabulate it; he may trans- 
late it into words. Each procedure has its strengths and weak- 
nesses. Each is best adapted to certain conditions. 

Translation is the most serviceable device in cases where it is 
difficult to secure or to have printed good tabulations or graphs. 
A translation of statistical material into words with a few mere 
numbers can be typewritten or set up in type anywhere with 
little effort. Such a translation can be read or spoken at any 
public meeting with no particular preparation. Furthermore, it 
can be so neatly expressed that persons hearing it can easily 
remember the words and quickly pass the information on to 
others, a thing not possible with tabulations and graphs. In 
addition, the idea can be so forcibly worded that it will arouse 
people to action. 

For example, the New York Survey devoted many pages to 
figures and graphs setting forth the results attained in arith- 
metic. But it is very doubtful if the whole or any part of this 
section could impress the average man as does the simple trans- 
lation of the summary, by MacAndrew: “It takes us less time 
to get a thing wrong here than it does in the average school 
system.” ? 

Statistical material on schools is often presented in words in 
such a way as to be clear to the trained schoolman, and yet be 
unintelligible to the average reader. If the significance is to be 
clear to the latter, the school report must be as definitely translated 

1 Copyright, 1917, by Carter Alexander. All rights reserved. Published by per- 


mission of Silver, Burdett and Co. 
2 MacAndrew, Wm., The Public and Its School, p. 8. 
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for him as must material from the Latin or other foreign lan- 
guage, from a doctor’s description in medical parlance of a dis- 
ease, from the terminology of the expert on fundamental political 
theories, or from scientific accounts of experiments in agriculture. 
Now we have had various writers to translate the classics; we 
have Woods Hutchinson and other medical writers to translate 
medical knowledge; we had Miinsterberg and James to translate 
psychology; we have various writers and speakers to translate 
political theories into the party campaign books; the agricultural 
colleges have numerous writers of bulletins to translate agricul- 
tural knowledge for the farmer and housewife. Have we not 
just as much need for translating school statistics into the 
language of the average man? 

Beyond clearness of expression the matter of force is very im- 
portant. The translation must not only be clear to the man for 
whom it is intended, but it must take hold of him in some way. 
Force cannot be obtained by the mere repetition of tabulations 
in straight sentences of reading matter, however much some 
state superintendents appear to think it can. This is not trans- 
lation. The problem is really the same problem as that of the 
life insurance companies addressing the prospective policyholder, 
the corporation seeking to influence the public judgment, and 
advertisers in general, when they try to reach the public with 
statistical material. They do far more than merely express 
figures by words. 

It cannot be too strongly stated that translation is not the - 
same as definition or explanation. In defining statistical terms 
we simply aim to show precisely what we mean by them, often 
in terms just as technical. In explaining statistical terms we 
merely try to make our particular use of them clear to persons 
who already have the same definitions of them as ourselves, this 
too, in language often just as technical. Good translation of a 
statistical term, of course, involves both definition and explana- 
tion, but it is more. It puts the emphasis on the fact that the 
meaning must be carried over into an entirely different language 
or set of expressions. 

For example, the median may be defined as the magnitude of 
the midpoint in a distribution. In any given frequency table or 
surface of frequency, it may be explained that the point marked 
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“m” signifies the median. But the idea of the median in a set of 
superintendents’ salaries may be translated for the average man 
by telling him that half the superintendents get more than that 
salary and half of them get less. 

The writer has never seen any discussion of this translation 
phase of school statistics. Consequently, the treatment here is 
only a preliminary or tentative analysis, to be supplemented 
with illustrations from any source. For clearness and brevity, 
the points will be given rather dogmatically. 

The main things to be kept in mind in working out good 
translations of school statistics are: 

1. The illustrations and images used must be of an elementary 
nature or at least familiar to the people for whom the translation 
is being made. 

The announcement that retarded children in school are as 
thick as Ford automobiles or men wearing Masonic pins, is 
intelligible anywhere. On the other hand, the statement that 
retarded children are as thick as negroes in southern cities would 
be a very effective way of translating the facts to some southern 
audiences, but would hardly be of much value elsewhere. It 
would not even work in all southern cities because the proportion 
of negroes in them varies from close to fifty per cent down to less 
than five per cent. 

2. In some cases it may be necessary to use several illustra- 
tions in order to be sure of reaching all classes of people. 

3. Instead of representing a total by imagining an unreal exten- 
ston of a familiar object, or by making up from familiar units an 
aggregate so large as to be incomprehensible, it is usually better 
to employ some other unit. Often this other unit is one of time. 

Thus it is of doubtful value to ask the average man to think 
of a line of school children eight hundred miles long; of 
a schoolhouse as large as all the schoolhouses of the county 
put together; of a sheet of writing paper large enough to 
cover a township; of a lump of coal weighing as much as 
all coal burned in one day in many schools; or of a total 
of any sort reaching into the hundreds of thousands. Such 
translations are sometimes attempted. They might as well 
be called Jack-and-the-beanstalk translations, for they are 
about as real. 
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Practically all statistical totals needing to be translated will 
on examination be found to involve in some way units of length, 
area, volume, weight, and time. The aim should be to translate 
the total into another kind of unit that will keep it within the 
limits of comprehension or experience of the ordinary man.* 
Often a relatively larger unit of time that is forceful may be 
employed than in the case of the other kinds of units because 
most people comprehend long stretches of time or the consump- 
tion of goods over long periods, fairly well. The periods of time, 
however, must in general be well within the limits of the ordinary 
man’s active life span. 

Consider the following translation of the average daily absence 
for the schools in Texas in 1911-1913: 

“Placed twelve feet apart, these white pupils absent every 
day from the schools of Texas would form a line extending across 
the state from El Paso to Texarkana, a distance of over eight 
hundred miles.* The average Texan, even though he is from an 
early age accustomed to boasting of the size of the state, can 
have but a very hazy idea of the distance mentioned. Even if 
he has traveled from one city to the other, his idea is dependent 
chiefly upon his recollection of the time it took to make the 
trip, and a good part of this time he may have been asleep. 
In all likelihood, he has never seen children lined up twelve feet 
apart this way. It would probably be better for most people to 
consider these children as marching double file and say how 
many days it would take them to pass a given point. The aver- 
age man has seen people marching double file in parades and has 
a good idea of about how fast they would pass. 

Again, instead of saying that if the school costs of a certain 
city were represented by silver dollars lying side by side, they 
would extend the distance of ten blocks, it would be far better 
to say that at a certain sum, say $50 a month, it would take a 
man a certain number of years to earn an equivalent amount 
of money. In this case, the average man has a much better idea 
of how long it takes him to earn money than he has of the dis- 
tance dollars touching each other will extend. He has never 


3 For elaborating this point the writer is indebted to Mr. H. A. Webb, one of his 
students. 

4 White, E. V., “A Study of Rural Schools in Texas,” Bulletin of University of 
Texas, No. 364, October 10, 1914, p. 20. 
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seen silver dollars lined up along a street but he has worked for 
wages and knows the value of his money. 

A very effective example of this sort is found in the Negro 
Year-Book for 1916-1917.5 The compiler of this made a study 
of the average number of days that each negro child of school 
age attended school in each of the southern states. To make 
the smallness impressive, he calculated the number of years it 
would take the average negro child to complete the elementary 
school on the basis of eight grades and nine months to the school 
year, thus: 


Number of years it would take the average Negro child to complete the elementary 
course in the Public Schools provided for him 


State 

Maryland 16 
Texas 18 
Virginia 18 
Georgia 19 
Florida 20 
North Carolina 20 
Alabama 2 
Louisiana 


South Carolina 


Ww N 
wun 


This could have been made more forcible by changing the 
figures to the age at which a negro entering school, when six 
years old, could complete the grades, as 22 for Maryland, 24 
for Texas, etc. 

4. In cost statistics, it 1s sometimes advisable to minimize the 
total by expressing itt in the rate per small unit of time, usually 
a trivial sum. 

Thus daily papers and many weekly periodicals advertise 
‘to cents a week’ and do not call attention to the total of $5.20 
for the year. 

A church calls for ‘30 cents a week’ and does not emphasize 
the fact that this reaches $15.60 for the year. 

The Y. M.C. A. announces that membership with all privi- 
leges costs ‘a nickel a day or the price of your daily cigar’, when 
the yearly total is from $15 to $18, without mentioning these 
latter figures. 

* page 233 
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The Liberty Loan called for ‘a dollar a week’ instead of stress- 
ing the $50 that would be laid aside for the year. 

The sum for the total is generally not stressed except in savings 
bank advertisements and such appeals where the aim is to sur- 
prise the reader with the total saved, and not with any amount 
that is expended. 

5. Absolute accuracy frequently has to be sacrificed for force 
and clearness in translation. 

Thus, if the percentage of negroes in a city population were 
40, and the percentage of retarded children 35 or 45, the negro 
illustration mentioned before would be accurate enough for 
translating the idea. 

The ‘nickel a day’ of the Y.M.C.A. is adequate for any 
annual sum from $15 to $18. 

6. Practically all totals have to be translated through compari- 
sons, using familiar objects or notions, before they can be under- 
stood or have much force for the average man. 

The statement that four per cent of all children of school age 
are mentally defective and need special attention would mean 
little to most men. But to say that every school system enroll- 
ing 500 children had among that number 20 defective pupils, or 
enough to equal the ordinary 6A grade taught by one teacher, 
would drive this fact home to the average man. 

The mere statement that there were on the average 64 children 
to each grade teacher in a school system would mean little to 
the people of the city, and probably would receive no attention. 
However, if the statement were changed to read that there 
were enough surplus children over the standard number for the 
various classes to fill four classrooms, the fact would certainly 
impress citizens. 

The bare announcement of the amount spent for some item of 
school expense is not nearly so forceful as the statement that it 
is only a certain fraction of the ice cream and soda, liquor or 
tobacco expenditures of the town, if such figures or approximate 
estimates of them can be obtained from merchants. 

A southern county superintendent recently translated his 
valuation estimates as follows: 

The total value of all school property in the county outside of the city is 
$34,420, which is $3,080 less than half the value of the county jail and site, 
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and $3,080 less than one-fourth of the value of the county court-house, 
site, furniture, and fixtures. 

Of the $34,420 invested in school property in the county, only $15,665, 
or less than half, belongs to the state and county. In other words, the 
value of all the school property of those schools with titles vested in the 
state is $5,335 less than the cost of three of her best motor trucks used in 
constructing good roads. 

The total value of all supplies and equipment, including musical instru- 
ments and libraries, is $5,875, which is $1,125 less than the cost of one 
motor truck used in building the roads of the county. 

All school equipment in the county outside the city of.............. is 
equal in value to less than one-seventh of the value of the machinery 
owned by the county and used in the making of good roads. ‘Seven to 
one’ is the ratio of the county’s investment in equipment for making roads 
as compared to her investment in equipment for making men and women, 


The same superintendent translated the total area of all the 
school grounds in the county, 73 acres, by comparing it with the 
180 acres of playgrounds in the property of two country clubs 
near the county-seat. 

In similar fashion the increased enrolment of the public high 
schools of the United States in 1914 over 1913 would make a 
city as large as Chattanooga and Knoxville, Tennessee, combined. 

Dr. L. P. Ayres did a great service for the school survey 
movement when he used the following translation to show its 
results: 

About seven years ago this retardation became one of the most widely 
studied problems of educational administration, and in the past four it has 
been one of the prominent parts of the school survey. During the entire 
period, hundreds of superintendents throughout the country have been 
readjusting their schools to better the conditions disclosed. 

In these seven years the number of children graduating each year from 
the elementary schools of America has doubled. The number now is three- 
quarters of a million greater annually than it was then. The only great 
organized industry in America that has increased the output of its finished 
product as rapidly as the public schools during the past seven years is the 
automobile industry.® 


The Warren County (Kentucky) Bulletin translates the losses 
through retardation as amounting to ‘thousands of years’. This 
is probably more impressive than really comprehensible. 


6 Ayres, L. P., “A Survey of Surveys,” Indiana University Bulletin, Vol. 13, No. 
II, p. 180. 
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Suppose a teacher is repeating every answer after every pupil, 
hour in and hour out, for days, as some teachers observed by the 
author’s students did. To tell a citizen that such a teacher is 
wasting time would mean little. But to show him that if the 
teacher had forty pupils, she probably would have twenty of 
them reciting half a day each day; that if she repeated every 
answer, she could only cover about half as much as if she did 
not repeat; that this meant virtually wasting a fourth of a day 
for every pupil; that a fourth of a day for forty pupils amounted 
to ten days for one; that this ten days was two weeks in school 
for one pupil; that this teacher by her repetitions was each day 
consuming or wasting the equivalent of one pupil’s time for two 
whole weeks in school—all this would mean a good deal more to 
the interested citizen. 

7. Many questions involving value, and particularly exhibits 
of loss or waste, can be profitably translated into a money equiv- 
alent. This is especially true of all proposals involving an increase 
in school taxes which must, of course, be addressed to the tax- 
payers. 

Thus, the need of health education and sanitation may be 
shown by translating the loss in money through death and sick- 
ness into the cost estimates furnished by Professor Irving Fisher, 
of Yale, and others. This is well done in the Warren County 
(Kentucky) Survey.? It was found there that in the year 1915, 
there were 155 preventable deaths, and the potential loss occa- 
sioned by these deaths, according to Professor Fisher’s estimate, 
was shown to be $263,500. 

The well-known chart of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion which attempted to show that every day spent in school is 
worth $9.00 to a child, is a good example. The fallacies in it are 
calculated to give pain to anyone who knows much about sta- 
tistical method, or who will use his common sense effectively. 
But the assertion does translate the material into something that 
is intelligible and appealing to most people, and has been of 
great value for thousands of high school commencement addresses 
and campaigns for increasing school levies. 

In any propaganda for increasing school taxes, it is well to 
translate the increase into amounts of money for men who 

7 page 2. 
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already pay certain round sums for total taxes, giving the num- 
ber in each class, thus: 
This increase in school taxes will require: 

$0.50 more per year from each of the 1,500 men who now pay a total yearly 
tax of $5.00 each. 

$1.00 more per year from each of the 500 men who now pay a total yearly 
tax of $10.00 each. 

$2.00 more per year from each of the 250 men who now pay a total yearly 
tax of $20.00 each, etc., etc. 


In many of the school surveys which use modern statistical 
method, the technical statistical terms and results have not been 
translated so as to influence the average man. To just this 
extent they are certain to fall short of what a survey claims to be. 
True, there are to be found in isolated places very successful 
translations of these terms, as for example: 


Professor Cofiman’s description of the typical teacher in terms of medi- 
ans studied.® 

Professor Bobbitt’s use of ‘zone of safety’ to express the range between 
the quartiles.® 

The Biblical “the first shall be last and the last shall be first” might be 
used to good advantage in translating a perfect negative correlation.'® 


But these examples are so scattered as not to be generally acces- 
sible. However, the writer hopes to make available elsewhere a 
considerable collection of similar successful translations of the 
various statistical terms, which lack of space now prevents his 
including here. 


8 Coffman, L. D., The Social Composition of the Teaching Population in Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 41, p. 79. 

® Bobbitt, J. F., “High School Costs” in School Reriew, No. 23, October, 1915, 
P- 505-553. 

10 Suggested by one of the writer’s students, Mr. L. A. Sharp. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN GAMES INVOLVING 
A KNOWLEDGE OF NUMBER 


By LOUISE S. STEINWAY 
Critic Teacher, State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Note. This report is one of a series of papers offered by the de- 
partment of elementary education of Teachers College upon experimental 
teaching. See TEACHERS COLLEGE REcorD for November, 1917. 


This experiment was conducted as a part of an attempt to 
discover through the study of the spontaneous activities of 
children which of these activities would lead to greatest possible 
growth in the pupils. The experiment was carried on with first 
grade pupils, although the schoolroom procedure was rather 
different from that of the conventional school. There were no 
individual desks but instead there were four long tables forming 
a square in the center of the room and many little chairs which 
were common property. This arrangement afforded sufficient 
space for many activities. The program was very elastic and 
allowed much freedom on the part of the children in choosing 
their own activities. The room was rich in equipment and sug- 
gested many possible lines of action to the children; further, 
the room teacher, Miss C, was looked upon as a very good friend 
who was always willing to give needed help. When the experi- 
ment began the children had been in this room and under Miss C 
four months. Miss A had been assisting her for an hour each 
day for two months and had been playing games with the children 
for two weeks, including dominoes and a bowling game. 

The object of the problem was to see: (1) to what extent 
games involving number are of interest to children; (2) what 
games afforded possibilities in the matter of points of departure 
for formal work in arithmetic; (3) to what extent a knowledge 
of number could be gained through these games. 

The proposed line of procedure was as follows: (1) To have 
the pupils understand that for one hour each day Miss A was 
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willing to play games with them whenever they so desired; that 
they had the privilege of leaving any occupation in which they 
happened to be engaged to come to the game; and that they 
could stop playing the game whenever they wished. (2) To have 
Miss A introduce every fifth day a game involving a knowledge 
of number, and, having presented or played this game for four 
consecutive days, to allow the children on the following day the 
freedom of choice from among all the games they had learned. 
(All the materials necessary for playing the games were kept in 
places where they were accessible to the children who were to 
play or not as they wished.) (3) To have Miss B make the 
following observations: (a) date of observation: (b) game being 
played and a description of the game unless it was a familiar 
one; (c) number of pupils present; (d) time spent by Miss A in 
the room; (e) names of the children participating in the games 
and length of time spent by each in playing the game. Miss B 
was to sit near enough to the pupils to get the necessary data. 
When possible, Miss C, the room teacher, in the absence of 
Miss A and Miss B, was to keep records of game activities. 

The actual procedure differed from the proposed in that more 
detailed observations were taken in order that possibilities for 
future experimentation in the problem of games might be dis- 
covered. These observations were along the following lines: 

(a) signs of gaining good habits; (b) other activities in the room; (c) 
how the game started; (d) the teacher’s part in the activities. 

At first the person taking notes sat at a considerable distance 
from the group playing, but it was found that detailed observa- 
tions could only be made when the observer was very near the 
pupils. As noted before, the games were to be played an hour 
every day, but for various reasons this was not possible. On 
Tuesday and Thursday, Miss C was in the room from nine until 
ten. On certain Thursdays when the school assembled in the 
auditorium, the games did not begin until twenty minutes past 
nine. On Wednesday the games were played from ten until © 
eleven, with twenty minutes (10:25—10:45) used for recess. After 
February 9 Miss A was not in the room Mondays or Fridays. 
One day, February 15, it seemed wise to ask those children who 
wished to play the game to go to another room. This procedure 
was so different from that of any other day and proved to be such 
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am important variable that in compiling data facts pertaining 
to this day are not included unless so noted. 

As noted before, the data were collected during the game periods. 
At first only the names of the children participating in the games 
and the time spent in playing were kept. As more detailed ob- 
servations seemed necessary, a list of all the boys and girls in the 
room was made and observations concerning their activities were 
listed opposite each name. General observations in regard to 
play or other activities were also made. The complete original 
data collected are included in this report, but following is a copy 
of one day’s (March 15) observations. On this day an attempt 
was made to list the size of groups working together. The 
numbers 3, 4, 5, etc., tell how many were in each group: 

March 15, Miss A in room 9:10-10 a. m. 


Number present—16 Game—bean bag 





Maurice Practising for a dramatization—5. 
Theodore Absent. 

William Drawing—1. 

Billy Practising for a dramatization—5. 
David Drawing—1. 

Luis Practising for a dramatization—5. 
Teddy Drawing—1. 

John 

Fannibelle Absent. 

Carol Drawing. Sewing—4. 

Elizabeth Sewing—3, 4, 5- 

Irma Wandered around group that was sewing. Sewing—3, 4. 


Cleo Absent. 

Jane Reading to Miss C. Practising for a dramatization—5. 

Emily Helped Miss A make circles. 9:15-9:50 played the game 
with Elsie. Called out of room. 

Katherine Absent. 

Beatrice Reading to herself. Sewing—5. 

Elsie Watering plants. 9:15-9:50 played with Emily. 9:50-9:55 
played the game with Miss A. 

Leonore Sewing—3, 4, 5. 

Ethel Absent. 

Dorothy Practising for a dramatization—5. 


Emily asked Elsie, who came to see what was going on, if she didn’t want 





to play, and Elsie accepted the invitation. Elsie said, “I don’t see how you 
got 6.” Emily replied, “If you had $3 and I gave you $3 more, how much 
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would you have?” Emily lost every game but seemed to have just as 
happy a time as Elsie. Emily didn’t know how to make 2’s and 4’s for her 
score so Elsie showed her how. While Elsie was adding her score and 
Emily was wandering around, Miss B asked the latter if she had thrown 
the bag in certain circles what score she would have. The scores were 
written on the board for her to add. She became much interested, and 
when Elsie wanted to play again Emily said, “No, I’m doing examples.” 


From such observations as the above, it would seem that this 
game could be made a point of departure for learning how to 
make figures and for drills in addition. The children saw how 
necessary this knowledge was in playing the game. 

Table I is a summary of the observations of the six games 
played. The following data are given: (1) the names of the 
games; (2) the dates on which they were played; (3) the names of 
the pupils in the class; (4) the length of time spent in playing 
each game; (5) each child’s average interest span for each game 
and for all the games; (6) the total number of times each child 
participated in all the games; (7) the number of children taking 
part in each game; (8) the number of times each game was played 
during the four days on which it was presented, and the following 
day when freedom of choice was allowed; (9) the average interest 
span for each game and for all games. As an illustration Billy 
played lotto thirteen minutes on January 24 and thirty-four 
minutes on January 26. His average interest span for lotto 
was twenty-four minutes. His average interest span for all the 
games was sixteen minutes and he participated in all the games 
seven times. 

Graph I gives the average interest span for each game. For 
the homemade game of lotto the average interest span was 
twenty-four minutes while that for the game of water wheel was 
only fourteen minutes. Graph II shows the number of different 
children taking part in the different games. Thirteen children 
played commercial lotto but only six played bean bag. Graph III 
shows the total number of times the games were played by all 
the children. Lotto was played twenty-eight times but bean bag 
only eight times. Graph IV tells the amount of coéperation as 
it could be measured by the average size of the groups. The 
average size of groups playing was obtained by adding the number 
of pupils playing in different groups during the period of observa- 
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tion and dividing this sum by the number of different groups 
playing. The groups playing lotto averaged five in size while 
in the case of bean bag the average was only two. Graph V 
shows (1) the interest span for each child compared with (2) the 
number of times that he participated in the various games. Thus 
Teddy’s average interest span was two minutes and he played 
only twice out of all the times he might have done so; William’s 
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GraphI: Average Interest Span. 

Graph II: Name of Children Playing (one week). 
Graph III: Number of Times Played. 

Graph IV: Spirit of Cooperation. 


Data gained from observations given in Table I. 

Dotted lines include observations of February 15. 
interest span was nineteen minutes although he played only four 
times; and while Elsie’s interest span was the same as William’s 
she played seventeen different times. The following statement 
gives the results of the observations taken by Miss C at those 
times when neither Miss A nor Miss B were in the room super- 
vising the games. 


Games Popularity Rank 
Lotto ~ 
Water wheel _ 2 (Not played according to rule) 
Roly poly _ 5 (Never played) 
Parcheesi + I 
Lotto (Commercial) _ 3 
Bean bag — 4 


1 indicates high rank in popularity 
+- indicates increase 
— indicates decrease 
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Average Interest Span Participation in Games 





Dorothy 
Villian 
Cleo 
Beotrice 
Elizabeth 
Leonore 
Theodore 





Billy 
Emily 
Maurice 
Luis 
Irma 
Carol 
David 
Elsie 
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GRAPH V 


The above numbers indicate the The above numbers indicate 

length in minutes of the average the number of times that each 

span for each child child participated in, the vari- 
ous games 
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GRAPH VI 


The above numbers indicatein The above numbers indicate for 
minutes the length of the aver- each pupil the per cent to near- 
age interest span of each pupil _ est 5 % that the number of days 
on which supervised games were 
played is of the number of days 
on which children had no oppor- 
tunity to participate in games 
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The following statement shows the possible points of departure 
for formal work in arithmetic as judged by daily observations: 


Felt need Lotto W. W. R. p. Par. Com. Lotto B.B. 
For ability to count . 
For ability to read figures . . . 
For ability to make figures ? . ? 
For ability to recognize figures * - 
For ability to add figures ? * ° ? 


The asterisk indicates a felt need. 


Graph VI is very similar to Graph V but in Graph VI the 
participation of pupils in all the games is measured in per cent 
instead of ‘number of times’. Teddy played two times out of 
twenty-nine possible times. This gives him exactly 6.9%. The 
value of each step in the scale is 5% so Teddy is credited 5%, 
the nearest per cent to 6.9%. Elsie played seventeen times out 
of a possible twenty-seven times, for she was absent two days. 
This gave her 62.9% and she is credited with 65% on Graph VI. 
Theodore played six times out of fifteen possible times which 
gave him 40%,. His fourteen absences had greatly reduced his 
number of possible times to play. 

It is very difficult to draw anything but very tentative con- 
clusions from an experiment in which there were so few observa- 
tions, such a small number of children observed, and so many 
variables. The chief value of the conclusions may be in whatever 
suggestions they contribute to future experimentation along the 
same line. One of the concomitants of growth is the ability to 
put forth effort and most psychologists believe that the amount 
of effort is largely dependent upon the amount of interest. Ac- 
cordingly, if we wish a maximum amount of effort we must have 
a maximum amount of interest. The interest in the games as 
judged by the average interest span of all the pupils participating 
is shown in Graph I; as judged by the number of times the games 
were played is shown in Graph III; and as judged by the number 
of pupils playing is shown in Graph II. This study would seem to 
indicate then that certain games, such as lotto (since it showed a high 
interest span, a large number of children playing it, and a large 
number of times played), are more interesting tochildren and would 
have considerable educational value. However, the results of the 
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unsupervised games show quite different results from those shown 

in Graphs I, II, and III. This greater popularity of parcheesi, 
rather than lotto, during the unsupervised play may have been | 
due to several reasons, such as a greater familiarity with the 
game because of play at home, or to a greater degree of inde- 

pendence developed by the pupils during the teaching of the | 
game. This result might suggest the desirability of making the | 
development of this power of independence one of the big aims a 
in teaching games. Graphs V and VI would seem to indicate that il} 
there is a minus of correlation between the average interest span 
and the number of times games were played. Whether this would 
be true if more cases were observed can only be told by further 
experimentation. The need of a knowledge of arithmetic was felt 
very keenly at times by the children. In parcheesi they dis- 
covered that a lack of knowledge of certain combinations of 
number and the ability to count made the game go slowly. The 
keeping of score in several games entailed the adding of numbers 
and the writing of figures. The children took much pleasure in 
helping one another in accomplishing what was necessary before 
the game could proceed. Such instances as those mentioned 
afforded excellent opportunity for motivated work in arithmetic. 
It is difficult to measure the exact amount of the definite knowl- 
edge of arithmetic gained through the playing of games but from : 
data gained we may be able to draw tentative conclusions. The } 
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data given below were gathered from the class we have been 
discussing and from another first grade in which less time was 
given to similar games and more to formal work in arithmetic. i 
The same tests in arithmetic were given both classes. The highest ih 
possible score was twenty-five. | 


Class Class Average ; 

December April Improve- ne 

ment i : 

A—games only > 20.5 3.4 f 
B—games and formal work 17.1 19 1.9 \ 


Children at this age seem much more interested in the activity he 
itself than in the winning of the game. For example, score 
keeping was used for the first time in a bowling game which was ; 
played before lotto was taken up; and after the novelty of keeping | t 
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score had worn off, the children had to been couraged to keep it. 
for when playing without supervision they never did so. This 
might seem to suggest that children at this age might be more 
interested in games not requiring score keeping and that this 
should not be the point of departure for formal work in arith- 
metic. Lotto and parcheesi, which did not require much score 
keeping, were the two games most popular with the children. 

Lotto naturally would be among the first games taught, for the 
rules of the game can be made very simple and such as will involve 
only simple operations in arithmetic—the ability to read num- 
bers, and the ability to recognize them when they are read. 
Parcheesi might easily be placed next if a simpler form than that 
generally used could be played. This game involves the ability 
to recognize groups of dots as a unity and the ability to add 
combinations of numbers up to fourteen. The rules of water 
wheel and bean bag should be altered if there is a continued dis- 
interestedness in the keeping of score. 

One of the most important by-products of the games is the 
development of the spirit of social service. The games gave the 
children excellent opportunities to get adjusted to social situa- 
tions that they are likely to meet frequently in life outside of the 
schoolroom. The children sensed the need of a leader, the 
necessity of giving as well as of receiving, and the need of fair 
play; that is, the need of rules and the playing of games according 
to them. This was especially noticeable in the unsupervised 
games. The spirit of codperation as shown by the size of the 
group (Graph IV) shows lotto in the lead and bean bag as having 
the smallest group at play. But the spirit of co6peration cannot 
be definitely measured by the size of the groups for some games 
lend themselves to large groups as well as to small ones. Only 
four people can play parcheesi with one board but ten people can 
play lotto as easily as two. The children were most willing to 
help one another. This was very plainly seen in lotto when the 
children took great pleasure in showing the numbers to those 
who did not recognize them from the spoken word, and in helping 
one another find the numbers on the card. In games involving 
the keeping of score the children took much delight in showing 
one another how to make figures and to add. In practically all 
the games the children showed an unselfish spirit in offering to 
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give up a place to some one who wished to play. In some cases 
this act was not spontaneous but the children generally were 
most willing to respond to the suggestion of giving some person 
an opportunity to play. 

Smith says, “There are number games for children in primary 
grades that have an interest that pleasantly conceals the mental 
effort required but that accomplish the result efficiently.” It has 
been the hope of the writer that this experiment might help in a 
small way to discover just which games of this sort are best suited 
to pupils of the first grade. 
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CASH AND SOCIAL VALUES OF HOUSEHOLD 
ARTS EDUCATION 


By FREDERICK G. BONSER 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


In the pages following, Miss Matthews states the results of a 
plan of living by which the costs were materially reduced, and 
the pleasures appreciably increased for a group of eight young 
women attending Teachers College. These results are suggestive 
and illustrative of possibilities for many other students. At the 
cost of a few hours of work, not in itself irksome or unpleasant, 
together with the use of such trained intelligence in household 
economics as should be the pride of every woman, a very sub- 
stantial saving in money may be accomplished. The actual 
amount of money required to meet the year’s expenses may be 
reduced by from $75 to $150, or an equivalent amount may be 
saved for securing educational advantages offered by the Uni- 
versity and the city which would otherwise have to be neglected. 

In addition to the economic advantages thus gained, the social 
values of the home-like atmosphere provided, the independence 
of landlady and cook, the freedom of the apartment, the sense of 
ownership and personal responsibility in the enterprise, and the 
opportunity to contribute the best in one’s self to the well-being 
and happiness of the group are all ends worthy of careful con- 
sideration. 

But the economic values brought out by this report extend 
far beyond the problems of college students, and are vital with 
meaning for unnumbered homes, not only in New York City, 
but in all communities, both city and country. There are a 
few homes, to be sure, in which, from the standpoint of money 
alone, eating may be practised as a prominent indoor sport— 
yet even in these, from the standpoint of health, the same care 
in the selection of food, both as to quantity and quality, as was 
exercised by these young women would mean longer and more 
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efficient lives. Scarcely a beginning has been made in the intelli- 
gent application of the best available knowledge of food values 
and food costs in meeting the food problem in the usual home. 
Profligate wastefulness under conditions calling for the most 
stringent economy, and malnutrition and starvation in the midst 
of plenty are the paradoxical practices which attest the ignorance 
of housekeepers in homes whose number is legion. To have it 
demonstrated that adequate food was provided for $1.23 a week 
per person through the winter months under the expensive 
conditions of living in New York City justifies a hope for reduc- 
ing the cost of living in homes in any community. 

It is only by presenting the available scientific knowledge of 
these matters in its simplest, most concrete form that it will 
meet with any response from those who have not been scientifi- 
cally trained. The reduction of this information to the practical 
form of illustrative lists of foods from which the respective food 
elements may be selected, illustrative menus planned for con- 
siderable periods of time, and adequate possible combinations in 
terms of minimal costs places the essential factors for improved 
selection at small cost within the reach of even the untrained. 

Suggestions of a simple but very practical kind are also needed 
in the matter of general family budgets. The distribution of the 
income so that it will yield the largest possible return in the 
necessities and comforts of both the material and spiritual life 
is a problem almost, if not quite, as important as securing the 
income itself. At the outset, these eight students carefully 
planned a budget on the basis of a definite income. While 
their budget could not be followed as planned by a family of the 
usual type, it is suggestive and its simplicity makes it attractive 
as a first study. The illustrative family budgets from other 
sources included in the Appendix, are valuable as supplementary 
to the budget of the codperative family. 

In summary, then, this report is offered to stimulate interest 
_ and to provide some definite information along the following lines: 


1. The opportunity and desirability of codperative housekeeping for 
small groups of students attending college to reduce the cost of living 
without depriving them of any of the essentials of food and comfortable 
quarters necessary for health and wholesome enjoyment; and, further, to 
provide greater opportunity for social freedom and intercourse. 
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2. To suggest and illustrate the possibilities for intelligent treatment of 
the food problem and the general budget problem of the usual home. 

3. To offer teachers in the schools a study of food values, food costs, and 
budget making which they may use in their development of these prob- 
lems with children, thus giving a reasonable hope for markedly improved 
practice in the mature life of the rising generation, and some immediate 
improvement in the homes reached by the kindling influences taken into 
them by the children themselves. 


If the report results in stimulating inquiry and effort in any 
of these fields, it will have served a worthy purpose. 

The basis of this report was prepared by Miss Anna S. Mat- 
thews as a course report in Education 145-146 for 1915-1916 
and although the prices for food and other household articles 
mentioned must in most cases be sharply revised upward in the 
light of present-day war-time schedules, yet the fundamental 
significance and value of the experiment and of the report as a 
whole remain substantially unchanged. To Miss Matthews and 
to her seven associates are due the plans and the records which 
have made available the report in this, its revised form. May 
the significance of its message inspire an application of its 
teachings! 














HIGH STANDARDS OF LIVING AT LOW COST 
BY COOPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING 


By ANNA S. MATTHEWS 


Sometime Student in Teachers College 


Two young women who entered Teachers College in September, 
1915, wished to keep expenses down to a minimum. Accordingly, 
they came to New York several days before school opened, and 
rented a furnished apartment on 124th Street between Amster- 
dam Avenue and Broadway. They next explained their pro- 
posed plan of coéperative housekeeping to the Social Director of 
Teachers College who gladly referred a number of promising 
young women to the apartment. By this means and through 
personal acquaintance and persuasion, the number for the family 
was brought up to eight. 

The purpose of this report is to treat briefly of the standards of 
living of these eight codperative students from both an economic 
and a social point of view. These students not only wished to 
live as economically as possible, since their funds were limited, 
but they also desired an independent home life and a place to 
which they might come after the day’s work with the full free- 
dom of a home, including its privileges and opportunities. 

The eight students in the codperative family were all young 
women, whose ages varied from twenty to thirty-five. Their 
major subjects in Teachers College were respectively: Fine 
Arts, two; Household Arts Education, two; Foods and Cookery, 
one; Institutional Administration, one; Nursing and Health, 
one; Elementary School Supervision, one. By states, there was 
one each from Georgia, Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New York, and Virginia. 

In the appropriation of funds and the making of a budget 
these students studied carefully a number of available budgets 
for various families. Some of these are included in an Appendix 
at the close of this report and may be both suggestive and helpful 
to those interested. 
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The apartment was located on West 124th Street, less than 
ten minutes’ walk from Teachers College. Apartment 46 on 
the fourth floor was rented, and two rooms in Apartment 26 
on the second floor. The apartment and two additional rooms 
were rented furnished, the apartment at $75 a month, the two 
rooms for $30, making the total rental $105 per month. This 
rent included elevator and janitor service, heat, and water. 
The rooms were heated by steam and each was equipped for 
lighting by both gas and electricity. 

Room A was heated by a radiator, and each of the other rooms 
by a riser or pipe, nine and a half inches in circumference, run- 
ning from floor to ceiling. 

In the kitchen were two stationary wash tubs with hot and 
cold water. The roof was used for drying clothes. 

All woodwork was stained dark except that in the bathroom, 
which was white. Room A, the dining room, and the hall were 
papered with a buff-colored paper; all other rooms were painted 
a buff color, with a paper border, except the bathroom, which 
was done in white. 

The size of the rooms, the number and size of windows, con- 
ditions of sunshine, the occupancy, and the price of each room 
are given in the table following: 


OccuPANCY, Prices, DIMENSIONS AND 
SITUATIONS OF Rooms 


Rooms—Size in Feet Windows Direct Access to 
Occupants Price Width Length Hght. No. Size Air Sunshine 
A $18 1073 13% 9” I 6x3% Yes No 
B 12 6% 9% 9% I 6x2% Yes Yes,a.m 
C and D 20 9% 10 9% I 6x3 Yes Yes, a.m 
E 20 9% 10 9% I 6x3 Yes Yes, a. m. 
F 15 9% 10 9% I 6x3 Yes Yes, a.m 
Gand H 20 9% 10 9% i! 6x3 Yes Yes, a.m 
Dining and 
living room 10 13% 9% I 6x3% Yes No 
Kitchen 7% 13% 9% I 6x3 Yes Yes, p. m. 
Bathroom 4% 9% 9% 1 4%x2 Yes Yes, a. m. 
Hall 3 45% 9% None No No 


The letters A, B, etc., are used both here and later in the 
account of the division of labor in the apartment, to indicate the 
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occupants of the respective rooms. C and D occupied one room, 
and Gand H one room. The rooms occupied by F, and by G and 
H, on the second floor, Apartment 26, corresponded exactly to 
those occupied respectively by C and D, and by H on the fourth 
floor, Apartment 46. 

It will be noted that the contents of the smallest room was 
almost 600 cubic feet, while the others contained from over 800 
to almost 1,300 cubic feet. Sanitary rules hold that the space 
for each person should be not less than 300 cubic feet. 

In selecting this apartment, the advantages which were con- 
spicuous for an apartment of this rental included: elevator and 
telephone service; gas, and electricity with bulbs furnished, each 
110 volts, 25 watts; dumb-waiter; bath; ten faucets, five hot 
and five cold; a roof for drying clothes; two fire escapes, one in 
front and one at the side; sunlight for nearly every room; and 
delivery of mail and newspaper at the door. 

The completeness with which the apartment was furnished 
and the relationship of the values represented to the rent paid 
may be appreciated from the following lists of furnishings, prac- 
tically everything needed for comfort and satisfaction being 
provided. 


One room served both as dining-room and sitting-room, and was fur- 
nished with a table, four feet by six; eight chairs; a box couch and two 
pillows; a piano; pictures; a sideboard; a cuckoo clock; a rug; silver, and 
table linen; and a complete set of Haviland china. 

The kitchen was equipped with a gas stove, with one large burner, three 
medium burners, one very small burner, and two oven burners; a fireless 
cooker, three compartments; one chair; a table (the top of the two wash- 
tubs); one refrigerator; a supply closet; a dresser, with dishes, and all 
utensils; a garbage pail; a clothes basket, pins, rope, and boiler; a broom, 
dust pan, and mop; linoleum, rugs, and curtains; towels; a market bag; 
and a gas iron. 

Each bedroom was supplied with a double or single couch, including 
cover and pillows, and all bed linen; a dresser—double; a desk and book 
shelf; one rocker, and one straight back chair; one built-in wardrobe; 
pictures, curtains, draperies, and rug. 

The bathroom was fitted with all modern conveniences; a medicine 
cabinet; four towel racks, towels, soap tray, and a rug. 

The hall was furnished with pictures and a rug, as well as a 
telephone. 
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PROVISION OF FOOD 


“Half the cost of life is the price of food.” ! 

“Courage, cheerfulness, and a desire to work depend mostly 
on good nutrition.” ? 

“It is not the food actually eaten that costs so excessively, it is 
that wasted by cooking, by excessive quantity, and by purchase 
out of season when the price is out of all proportion to the value. 
Good judgment as to the amounts to be prepared, as to the 
harmony of the meal, the blend of flavor; as to the right appe- 
tizers; and good humor and cheerful conversation, with the most 
attractive setting and perfect serving, will cut down the cost of 
almost any table one-half.” * 

As was indicated by the major subjects of these eight students 
in Teachers College, a number were primarily interested in the 
field of foods and cookery, and household management. Con- 
sequently they attempted to study with intelligence and care 
the problem of food supply. Some of the sources, easily used, 
and which they found helpful are given in the footnotes and the 
Appendix. 

The following classified list shows food substances rich re- 
spectively in the several food principles: 


Foops, RicH IN RESPECTIVE ELEMENTS 4 


Nitrogen Starch Fats Sugars Salts, Acids 
and Flavors 
Cheese Rice Cheese Molasses Vegetables 
Beans Wheat Meats Syrups Fruits 
Peas Corn Eggs Preserves Green Relishes 
Eggs Oats Milk Fruits Condiments 
Meats Barley Corn 
Milk Rye Oats 
Beans Wheat 
Peas Rye 
Potatoes Barley 


1 Atkinson; quoted by Ellen H. Richards, The Cost of Living, New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1913, p. 77. 

2 Maleschott; ibid. 

* Richards, ibid., p. 82. 

4 Richards, ibid,, p. 93. Quoted from Rumford Kitchen Leaflets, No. 16. 
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From such a list the food elements necessary in kind and 
quantity for each person may be selected at costs varying greatly. 
For as little as from five to fifteen cents per person per day, the 
necessary kind and amount of food may be secured, or one may 
pay from one dollar upward for foods containing little more in 
essential values. As one increases the cost, the selection empha- 
sizes more and more the aesthetic quality. 

The following lists show the food materials from which foods 
may be chosen per person per day at different rates, costing: 


1. From 5 to 15 cents—Potatoes, rye meal, corn meal, wheat, flour, 
barley, oats, peas, beans, salted codfish, halibut nape, any meat with little 
bone at 5 cents per pound, oleomargarin, skimmed milk. 


2. From 15 to 30 cents—Beef and mutton or any meat not over 25 cents 
per pound, wheat bread (purchased at the baker's), suet, butter, whole 
milk, cheese, dried fruits, cabbage and other vegetables in season, sugar, 
fish, bacon, fruits in season. 


3. From 30 to 100 cents—Choice cuts of beef, mutton or other meats, 


chickens, green vegetables, garden stuff and other vegetables out of season, 
preserves, confections, cakes, tea, coffee.® 


For purposes of comparison of needs and costs, the daily 
menu for the week ending January 3, 1909, for a group of men 
engaged in manual labor is given. The cost of food alone per 
man per week for the year was $1.67. 


ONE WEEK’s MENUS FOR A GROUP OF MEN 
MoNnpDAY 


Breakfast. Ham, sausage, biscuit, coffee, sugar, butter, sirup. 

Dinner. Baked sweet potatoes, stewed Irish potatoes, collards, bacon, corn 
bread, biscuit, coffee. 

Supper. Ham, Irish potatoes, biscuit, coffee, butter, sirup. 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast. Fried pork (fresh), biscuit, butter, sirup, coffee, sugar. 

Dinner. Peas and bacon, butter beans, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, but- 
termilk, corn bread, biscuit, coffee. 

Supper. Beefsteak, Irish potatoes, biscuit, butter, coffee, sugar, sirup. 


5 Richards, ibid., 93. Quoted from Rumford Kitchen Leaflets, No. 16. 

6 Nearing, Scott, Financing the Wage Earner's Family, B. W. Huebsch, 1913, 
Pp. 72. Quoted from Woman and Child Wage Earners, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1911, Vol. 16, pp. 40-41. 
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WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast. Fried pork, ham, butter, cheese, biscuit, coffee, sugar. 
Dinner. Cabbage with bacon, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, biscuit, corn, 
bread, coffee, sugar. 
Supper. Steak, rice, biscuit, butter, sirup, coffee, sugar. 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast. Pork, sausage, biscuit, butter, sirup, coffee, sugar. 
Dinner. Collards and bacon, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, bread, biscuit, 
butter, buttermilk. 
Supper. Beeksteak, rice, biscuit, coffee, sirup, sugar. 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast. Pork, rice, biscuit, butter, coffee, sugar. 
Dinner. Peas, bacon, butter beans, sweet potatoes, pork, onions, pickles, 
biscuit, coffee, sugar. 
Supper. Ham, cheese, biscuit, butter, coffee, sugar, sirup. 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast. Pork and rice, biscuit, butter, sirup, coffee, sugar. 
Dinner. Collards and bacon, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, corn bread, 
biscuit, coffee, sugar. 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast. Pork, oyster stew, biscuit, butter, coffee, sugar. 
Dinner. Beans, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, pork, biscuit, corn bread, 
coffee, sugar. 
Supper. Ham, biscuits, butter, sirup, coffee, sugar. 


The average cost of food per girl per week for the school term 
of eight months was $1.23. The amount of food required for 
young women occupied in study is, of course, less per person than 
for men engaged in manual labor. But prices in 1915-1916 were 
much higher than in 1909. In comparison with the $1.67 per 
man per week in 1909, the $1.23 per girl per week in 1915-1916 
would seem to indicate an intelligent selection of high order to 
provide adequate quantity and quality of food at a cost so low. 

The kind and quality of food selected may be noted from the 
following menu from the week ending on Monday morning, 
May I, 1916: 


MoNnpDAY 
Lunch. Leftovers, stew, apricots, bread, tea, butter, milk. 
Dinner. Pork chops, baked sweet potatoes, creamed cabbage, banana 
salad, chocolate pudding, tea, bread, butter. 
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TUESDAY 
Breakfast. Creamed salmon, toast, coffee, bananas, butter. 
Lunch. Leftovers, milk, bread, butter, tea, chocolate pudding, dried beef. 
Dinner. Hamburger steak, Irish potatoes, tomatoes, tea, bread, butter, fruit 
gelatin. 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast. Oranges, creamed codfish, fried potatoes, muffins, butter, coffee. 
Lunch. Celery soup, bread, butter, tea, apricots. 
Dinner. Ham, carrots, peas, hot biscuit, butter, tea, cake (eggless, butter- 
less, milkless). 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast. Chipped beef, batter bread, butter, coffee, baked apple. 
Lunch. Leftovers, carrots, baked apple, chipped beef, bread, butter, tea. 
Dinner. Scalloped oysters, corn pudding, beets, ambrosia and cake, bread, 
butter, tea. 


FRIDAY 


Breakfast. Eggs, toast, coffee, butter, rhubarb. 

Lunch. Bananas, leftovers such as beets, corn, rhubarb, bread, butter, tea. 

Dinner. Steak, Irish potatoes, haiti jelly, bread, butter, tea, stewed 
apples and Zuzus. 


SATURDAY 


Breakfast. Oyster stew, chipped beef, toast, coffee, butter, oranges. 
Lunch. Soup, bread, butter, tea. 
Dinner. Ham, Irish potatoes, peas, raspberry pie, bread, butter, tea. 


SUNDAY 


Breakfast. Apples, eggs, toast, coffee, butter. 

Dinner. Roast beef, corn pudding, Irish potatoes, bread, butter, tea, straw- 
berry short cake. 

Evening lunch. Cold roast beef, bread, butter, apple sauce, tea. 


MoNDAY 


Breakfast. Bacon, muffins, toast, butter, coffee, oranges. 
Note. Butter means ‘Good Luck’ oleomargarin. 


The quantities purchased and the variety typical of the food 
used by the students, costing but an average for the year of 
$1.23 each, may be further appreciated from a full list of the 
expenditures for one week, that of April 10 to April 17, which 
follows: 
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OnE WEEK’s Foop EXPENDITURES FoR 


peck of potatoes 


oranges 

quart of apples 
bananas 
grape-fruits 

can of Crisco 
can of pears 
can of string beans 
box of gelatin 
pound of rice 
loaves of bread 
head of cabbage 
sack of flour 
pound of coffee 
sack of sugar 
ground beef 
pork chops 

ham 

1% dozen eggs 

can of tomatoes 
can of peas 

can of salmon 
jar of chipped beef 
dozen oranges 
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can of corn 


I can of tomatoes 
1 can of Wesson oil 
bacon 
Irish potatoes 


pounds of oleomargarin 


pound of dried peaches 


1.15 
.10 


.10 
.10 
.13 
22 
.12 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.20 
.08 
27 
.20 
.25 
.25 
.30 
.25 
-35 
.10 
.10 
15 
13 
a 

.06 
.10 


.10 
23 
.23 
.10 
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THE EIGHT STUDENTS 


$0.40 


head of lettuce 
fresh tomatoes 
lemons 

loaves of bread 
bananas 

can of peas 

can of corn 

box of Zuzus 
box of Uneeda biscuit 
carrots 

bunches of rhubarb 
oranges 
bananas 

loaves of bread 
pounds of sugar 
head of lettuce 
can string beans 
box of wafers 
cans of peas 
other meats 
apples 

loaf of bread 
cherries 
pineapple 
tomatoes, fresh 
lettuce 

gelatin 


Total 


LEFT OVER FROM WEEK BEFORE 


sugar 
flour 
salt 


$.08 
15 
.02 
.30 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.05 
05 
.10 
.18 
.25 
.10 
.20 
25 
.05 
.13 
05 
.20 


.10 
.10 
.10 
14 
.17 
.03 
.10 


$0.36 





Each girl acted as purchasing agent for one week at a time 
at intervals of eight weeks. Each buyer was given $9 with which 
to provide table supplies plus soap, starch, and bluine, which 
amounted to thirty-nine cents this particular week. The total 
expenses for food for the week were $9.36. As there were five 
dinner guests during the week and the charges for these were 
fifteen cents each, the seventy-five cents was made up by the 
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girls who invited the guests, and then deducted from the $9.36, 
making the cost of the table supply budget $8.61. Two quarts 
of milk at nine cents each were left at the door each morning, 
making a milk bill of $1.26. This made the actual cost of food 
for the eight girls for this week $9.87, an average of $1.23 for 
each of the eight girls. 

In addition to the food actually purchased during the year, 
relatives and friends of the members of the family made several 
contributions in food materials. These gifts were not large 
enough in quantity to make any marked change in the cost of 
living for the respective weeks in which they came. They were 
treated as luxuries—things which the family would have gone 
without had they not been received as gifts. The total list of 
such gifts was as follows: a box of fresh salmon from Seattle; 
a box of oranges from Pomona, California; a box of canned 
fruits from Virginia; some honey, jellies, and canned fruits from 
Maryland; a ten-pound box of tea from Long Island; some 
cakes and jellies from Delaware; and two fresh chickens from 
Connecticut. 

After some experience in buying, and by careful estimates, a 
general, regular ‘income’ of $14 each week was arranged by 
each girl contributing $1.75. A budget was then made by dis- 
tributing the amount as follows: 





Buyer’s purse for foods $9.00 Gas $.52 
Milk 1.26 Electric light .49 
Maid, fifteen hours’ service 2.00 Flat laundry 51 
Newspaper II Miscellaneous I 

Total $14.00 


Of the foregoing items, the first four were regular. The 
remaining four are averages. 

The gas was paid for as needed by the use of a ‘quarter meter’, 
in which the necessary coin was inserted from time to time. 
The average amount for the year was fifty-two cents a week. 
The electric light bills varied, the lowest being $1.53 a month, 
the highest, $2.39; the average per week was forty-nine cents. 
Two quarts of milk were received each day, at nine cents a quart. 

A maid, who worked a stated number of hours in each of a 
number of apartments, was employed for fifteen hours a week, 
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regularly, for $2 a week. An average of five hours each week of 
this total of fifteen was used by the maid in washing each girl’s 
private laundry, the table napkins, and the tea towels; five hours 
were spent in ironing; and five in cleaning the apartment. 

The flat laundry work was paid for to the first of February at 
the rate of one and one-half cents for each piece. After the first 
of February, rates were one and one-half cents for towels, and 
three cents for all other pieces. The average was fifty-one cents 
a week. 

A daily and Sunday newspaper was subscribed for at a uniform 
cost of eleven cents a week. 

To the $9 allowed the buyer each week with which to 
purchase table supplies, etc., was added, if needed, such guest 
money as came in. Otherwise, this extra amount was added to 
the miscellaneous fund. Further, no member of the family was 
called upon to put more than $1.75 into the common purse at 
any one time during the year. For each of the four girls who 
lived with a roommate, the total household expense, including 
rent, was approximately $17 a month. Each of the other four 
girls, preferring to room singly, paid an amount larger in propor- 
tion to the additional cost of their respective rooms, as shown 
on page 58, the largest amount paid by any one being $27. 

The total expenditure for food by each girl for the thirty-four 
weeks, the school year, was $41.82. The food thus provided 
was wholesome and sufficient; the girls were all in excellent 
health throughout the year, and one made a considerable gain 
in weight. 

Because of the difficulty in storing, food necessarily had to be 
bought in small quantities. But, for everything possible, a 
quantity large enough to last at least a week was purchased. 
The buyers made a careful study of the relative advantages of 
the various stores, shops, and markets within reasonable walking 
distance, and tried always to secure a maximum of value for 
money invested. 

Prepared breakfast foods were not used. For breakfast, the 
usual menu included fruit, meat, bread and butter, and coffee. 
At noon, each girl prepared her own lunch from leftovers and 
some one thing provided by the buyer. In general, the lunch 
consisted chiefly of rice and milk, soup, bread and jam, and fruit. 
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No two girls usually had the same menu for lunch. The evening 
meal usually included meat, two vegetables, bread, butter, tea, 
and dessert. For the Sunday dinner, eaten at noon, salad was 
added to the menu and sometimes soup. 

The ‘family’ sat down together to breakfast at 7:30, and to 
dinner at 6:30. Luncheons were individual, as the girls were 
not all free from classes at the same time. 

Guests came occasionally, the number varying, though there 
were seldom more than three in any one week. On one occasion 
six were present at dinner at one time. Each girl might have as 
many guests as she wished provided she paid ten cents for the 
morning meal and fifteen cents for the evening meal. 


(To be continued.) 























TESTED INTERNATIONAL RECIPES 


By MAY B. VAN ARSDALE 
Associate Professor of Household Arts, Teachers College 


and DAY MONROE 
Instructor in Foods and Cookery, Teachers College 


assisted by 


LUCILE G. FRENCH, ANNA COLMAN, and the 
NEW YORK CITY FOOD AID COMMITTEE 


It is easy enough to say that in a war emergency one must 
learn to change one’s food habits—especially when we mean that 
some one else must change his food habits and adopt ours. But 
can an American put himself in the place of his Italian neighbor 
and realize just what it means to him to be suddenly deprived of 
his three most-prized foods—olive oil, Italian cheese, and 
macaroni? An absolute compliance with the spirit and letter of 
the requests of the Food Administration cannot begin to cause 
the discomfort to an American that the cessation of Italian im- 
ports has already brought to the New York Italian. And this 
problem of the Italian’s is only one of the many, for a big city 
has as many food problems as it has nationalities. 

It is difficult to interpret the same message to so many peoples. 
To save wheat, save meat, and save sugar may be very easy for 
one person and very hard for another with quite different food 
habits. The dissemination of instruction that will make com- 
pliance with the message of conservation possible, is not always 
easy, and must often be accomplished by a long, slow process of 
education. 

A study of the dietaries of the foreign population in a big city 
will teach the American citizen that he has much to learn from 
his neighbor. The food problem of the big cities can be solved, 
if solution is at all possible, only when each nationality contrib- 
utes its experience to the other, and when the American is as 
willing to accept advice as to give it. In the effort to help all of 
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the people of New York solve their food problems last summer the 
New York City Food Aid Committee endeavored to learn through 
its representatives in the different districts all that it could of the 
food habits of the various nationalities. In making this inquiry 
a number of favorite recipes were collected. Many of these recipes, 
however, were in very crude form, having been passed on simply 
by word of mouth. Others were for well-known foreign dishes, 
with modifications. The recipes were next tried out in the 
experimental cookery classes of Teachers College and accurate 
measurements were then substituted for the first vague direc- 
tions. However, we make no claim that the recipes as here given 
are absolutely typical of the different nationalities represented. 
It is quite possible that an Italian in New York might adopt 
some of the tricks of seasoning of his Hungarian neighbor, and 
that a recipe used by his family might lack the essential charac- 
teristics of the dish bearing the same name in Italy. 

With the present discussion regarding the necessity for saving 
time on the home cookery processes, it may be that Americans 
may learn much from the study of the foreign ‘one-dish meals’, 
where all the elements necessary for a well-balanced meal are 
served in one dish, rather than being distributed through sev- 
eral, as is our custom. In this war emergency we have laid par- 
ticular emphasis on the recipes using fish, in order to encourage 
meat saving; but we are also including expensive and even 
tabooed foods which may be of use later when the present food 
restrictions are removed. The American housewife can also 
learn something of the possibilities of ‘meat extenders’ where a 
small amount of meat will suffice for extending the meat flavor 
through a whole dish, and which can, therefore, be used to provide 
satisfaction to the taste, without a large expenditure of money 
and the use of the generous quantity of meat to which many are 
accustomed. , 

Thus the foreign housewife can help the American. Helping 
the foreigner, on the other hand, means understanding his point 
of view and then educating him according to American standards. 
Finally, the food problem of a big city will never be adequately 
solved until each one of us is willing to coéperate by putting 
himself in the other man’s place. As an initial step in the solu- 
tion of this important economic problem, and as a contribution 
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towards a better social understanding of our foreign neighbors, 
the following recipes are here presented. 


FAIRLY WELL ROUNDED ‘ONE-DISH’ MEALS 


Gevech 
Fish, % pound Water, 3 tablespoons 
Tomato, canned, 34 cup Pepper, green, cut into strips, 34 
Cabbage, shredded, 114 cups Rice, 4% cup 
Onion, chopped, % cup Salt, 34 teaspoon 
Potatoes, diced, 34 cup Paprika, % teaspoon 


Pepper, 4 teaspoon 
Parboil cabbage, onion, rice, potatoes, and green pepper together, in salted 
water, for 10 minutes. Drain. Clean fish; cut into small pieces, and mix 
with parboiled vegetables, canned tomato, water, and seasonings. Bake in a 
moderate oven (about 380°F.) for about 40 minutes. Baste occasionally 
while cooking. Serve with a garnish of sliced lemon. 
Yield: 6 servings. Total cost: $.24. Cost per serving: $.04. 


Paprikosh 
Fish (haddock or other fish), Parsley, chopped, 2 teaspoons 
¥% pound Olive oil, 2 tablespoons 
Potatoes, diced, 2 cups Salt, %4 teaspoon 
Onion, sliced, 2 tablespoons Paprika, %4 teaspoon 


Water, 134 cups 
Brown onion in olive oil; add diced potatoes and brown. Add fish, boned 
and cut into small bits. Mix well together; add parsley, seasonings, and 
water and cook for about 20 minutes. Serve with a garnish of sliced lemon. 
Yield: 5 servings. Total cost: $.146. Cost per serving: $.029. 


Clam Chowder 
Clams, 9 Celery, chopped, % cup 
Salt pork, cut into cubes, Tomatoes, % cup 
1 tablespoon Potatoes, cubed, 1 cup 
Oleomargarin, 14 tablespoon Salt 
Carrots, cubed, 4 cup Pepper 
Onions, sliced, % cup Water, 1 quart 


Brown salt pork and onions together. Clean and pick over clams, reserving 
the liquor, and chopping the hard part fine. Cook potatoes, carrots, and celery 
in boiling salted water (1 quart) until almost done. Add clam liquor, salt 
pork, onions, chopped hard part of clams, and tomatoes. For last three 
minutes of cooking add soft part of clams; season with salt and pepper. Add 
oleomargarin just before serving. 

Yield: 4% cups, 6 servings. Total cost: $.20. Cost per serving: $.033. 
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Yakhuah 
Egg plant, cut into pieces, Onions, sliced, 2 cups 
I cup String beans, 2 cups 
Mutton, % pound Fat, 2 tablespoons 
Potatoes, 134 cups Salt, 134 teaspoons 
Tomatoes, canned, 34 cup Pepper, % teaspoon 


Brown onion and mutton, cut into small pieces, in fat; add tomato juice; 
cover and cook until meat begins to be tender. Parboil egg plant and string 
beans; drain; add to meat mixture with potatoes and seasonings. Cook 
until vegetables and meat are done (about 40 minutes). It may be necessary 
to add more water while this is cooking, but as little liquid as possible should 
be used. 

Yield: 10 servings. Total cost: $.334. Cost per serving: $.033. 


Totot Kapionta 


Cabbage leaves, 12 Rice, 1 cup 

Pork, % pound Salt, 3 teaspoons or more 
Beef chuck, 4% pound Pepper, 4% teaspoon 
Bacon, % pound Paprika, % teaspoon 
Onion, 1 small Olive oil, 4 tablespoons 
Egg, 1 


Brown rice in 2 tablespoons olive oil until a golden color. Add about 2 
cups of water; cover and cook until rice is tender. Put meat and onion 
through meat chopper; add egg, salt, pepper, and paprika. Drain rice, saving 
liquid in which it was cooked. To rice add meat, and enough of rice liquid 
to make soft mixture. Parboil cabbage leaves until pliable; then drain and 
fill with meat and rice, rolling over ends of leaves and fastening with 
toothpicks, if necessary, to prevent rice and meat from coming out. Brown 
cabbage leaves in 2 tablespoons olive oil; add about % cup hot water; 
cover and simmer for about an hour. This may be served with tomato sauce, 
brown sauce, or without any sauce. 

Yield: 12 servings. Total cost: $.36. Cost per serving: $.03. 


Shabbos Shalend 
Pearl barley, 1 cup Onion, 1 tablespoon 
Beans, I cup Corn syrup (dark), 1 tablespoon 


Marrow bones, 3(2% x 3 ins.) Salt and pepper 


Soak beans over night; drain and put on to cook in fresh water for an hour. 
Cook barley for about 20 minutes in boiling salted water. Scrape some of 
marrow fat from bones, add sliced onion, and cook until golden brown. Re- 
move onion and brown marrow bones and any meat with them. Drain beans; 
mix with barley, drained; add marrow bones and put into a bean pot. Add 
corn syrup and water to come to top of beans. Bake in a slow oven for 4 hours. 

Yield: 6 servings. Total cost: $.17. Cost per serving: $.028. 
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Stuffed Cabbage 
Cabbage, 1 small head Stock, I cup 
Rice, I cup Olive oil, 2 tablespoons 
Mutton, % pound Water, 2 cups 
Tomato sauce, 2% cups Salt 
Pepper 


Scoop out the center of a small head of cabbage. Parboil head of cabbage 
until tender. Heat olive oil; add rice, and when this has partially browned, 
add mutton cut into small pieces. When well browned, add stock, water, 
seasonings; cover and steam until rice is soft and meat is tender. Drain 
cabbage; fill cavity with cooked meat and rice; return to kettle, and pour 
tomato sauce around cabbage; cook in sauce for about 10 minutes. Serve 
with sauce. 


Yield: 8 large servings. Total cost: $.39. Cost per serving: $.048. 


Stuffed Peppers I 


Green peppers, 4 Water, % cup 

Rice, uncooked, 4 cup Olive oil, 3 tablespoons 
Meat, chopped, 34 cup Salt, % teaspoon 

Onion, chopped, 1 tablespoon Paprika, % teaspoon 
Parsley, chopped, 1 teaspoon Tomatoes, canned, 34 cup 


Wash peppers; cut off tops and remove seeds. Brown rice in 2 tablespoons 
olive oil; add meat, and brown. Add chopped parsley, % tablespoon chopped 
onion, seasonings, and water, and cook until rice and meat are almost tender. 
Stuff peppers with rice mixture; tie on tops and put in oven with % cup water. 
Brown remainder of chopped onion in olive oil; add canned tomato. Pour 
this around peppers and bake for about 25 minutes, until peppers are done and 
tomato has cooked down. 


Yield: 4 servings. Total cost: $.341. Cost per serving: $.085. 


Stuffed Peppers II 


Peppers, 3 Cinnamon, I-16 teaspoon 
Bread crumbs, % cup Salt, 14 teaspoon 

Meat, cooked, chopped, 3 ounces Pepper, % teaspoon 
Onion, chopped, 1 teaspoon Olive oil, 1 tablespoon 


Tomato, canned, % cup 


Parboil peppers for five minutes. Cut off tops; remove seeds. Mix together 
the ingredients for stuffing; fill peppers and replace tops, tying them in place. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350°-380° F.) for about 30 minutes. 


Yield: 3 servings. Total cost: $.20. Cost per serving: $.066. 
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Macaroni with Cheese 
Macaroni, 12 sticks (1 cup) Onion, chopped, % cup 
Tomato, canned, 1 cup Olive oil, 1 tablespoon 
Cheese, grated, 4% cup Salt and pepper 


Brown the onion in olive oil; add tomatoes and cook until thickened. 
Cook macaroni in boiling salted water until tender; drain; pour cold water 
through it; add to tomato sauce; add salt and pepper to taste; and cook 
together for 10 minutes. Put into serving dish alternate layers of the macaroni 
and grated cheese, sprinkling cheese over the top. 


Yield: 4 servings. Total cost: $.128. Cost per serving: $.032. 


Vegetable Stew 


Beef, 4 pound Cabbage, chopped, 1 cup 
Mutton, % pound Flour, for thickening, % cup 
Carrots, diced, % cup Bay leaf, % 
Carrot, whole, 1 Cloves, 6 
Potatoes, diced, 2 cups Peppercorns, 6 
Tomato, canned, % cup Parsley, chopped, 2 tablespoons 
Fat, 2 tablespoons Salt, 2 teaspoons 
Onion, sliced, 3 tablespoons Thyme, 1 sprig 

Water, 7 cups 


Cut meat into small pieces; brown with onion in fat; add water, 1 carrot 
in which the cloves have been imbedded, and other vegetables. Tie the bay 
leaf, peppercorns, and thyme together in a piece of cheesecloth and cook with 
stew ingredients until these are done (about two hours). Remove bag of 
seasonings; thicken stew with flour; add salt and pepper, if needed. 


Yield: 10 cups, 14 servings. Total cost: $.33. Cost per serving: $.023. 


Goulash 
Beef, chuck, 34 pound Potato, diced, 1 cup 
Fat, 1 tablespoon Peppercorns, 3 
Salt, 134 teaspoons Bay leaf, % 
Onion, chopped, 1% tablespoons Paprika, 4% teaspoon 
Sweet red pepper, % Water, 134 cups (more or less) 


Tomatoes, I cup 


Fry onion a golden brown in the fat; add meat, cut into small pieces, and 
brown well. Add red pepper, seasonings, and tomato. Cook until meat is 
tender, adding the water gradually as needed. Add potatoes, and cook until 
they are tender. Noodles may be added, if they are desired, about 20 minutes 
before the potatoes are done. 


Yield: 8 servings. Total cost: $.25. Cost per serving: $.031. 
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Carrot Meat Pie 


Carrots, small, 17 (3 bunches) 
Beef, chuck, %4 pound 

Salt, % teaspoon 

Pepper, % teaspoon 


Crust: 

Flour, I cup 

Baking powder, 14 teaspoons 
Salt, 4 teaspoon 

Fat, 2 tablespoons 

Water, % cup 


Wash carrots, scrape, and cut into eighths; put on to cook with a small 
amount of water—not enough to entirely cover carrots. Cut beef into small 
pieces; brown in frying pan; add seasonings; add to carrots and cook until 
almost all of the water is gone and the meat and carrots are tender. Put into 
a greased baking dish, cover with a crust, and bake in a hot oven for about 


20 minutes. 


Directions for making crust: Sift together the dry ingredients. Cut in the 
fat with a knife; add water to make a soft dough; turn out on floured board, 


roll into shape for baking dish. 


Yield: 6 servings. Total cost: $.241. 


Cost per serving: $.04. 


Meat and Potatoes 


Mutton, cut into small pieces, 
% pound 

Drippings, 1 tablespoon 

Tomatoes, canned, 1% cups, 
or 2 large tomatoes 


Potatoes, diced, 3 

Salt, 1 teaspoon 

Paprika, % teaspoon 

Onion, chopped, 2 tablespoons 
Clove of garlic, 1 slice 


Brown chopped onion and garlic in drippings. Add small pieces of mutton 
and cook until well browned, and partially done. Brown potatoes in fat with 
meat. Add tomatoes, and seasonings, and cook slowly until meat is tender 


and potatoes are done. 


Yield: 5 good-sized servings. Total cost: $.231. Cost per serving: $.046. 


Chu Papo 
Beef, %4 pound 
Carrots, diced, % cup Pastry: 
Peas, % cup 
Cabbage, chopped, 34 cup Flour, 2 cups 
Celery, chopped, % cup Fat, 34 cup 
Flour, 4 tablespoons Salt, % teaspoon 
Oleomargarin, 2 tablespoons Water 


Water, I cup 

Worcestershire sauce (or Soy), 
% teaspoon 

Salt and pepper 


Parboil vegetables together until tender. 


Brown meat in fat; remove; 


add flour and stir until well browned; add 1 cup water, and cook until thick- 
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ened. Season this sauce with salt, pepper, and Worcestershire sauce. Add 
cooked meat and cooked vegetables. 

Roll pastry % inch thick; cut into squares; fill center of each square with 
meat and fold over the corners, making a square. Bake in a hot oven for 15 
minutes. (Left-over meat of any kind may be substituted for the fresh beef 
used). 

Yield: 9 squares, 3x3 ins. Total cost: $.304. Cost per square: $.034. 


Fried Polenta 


Corn meal, % cup Paprika, % teaspoon 
Water, boiling, 2 cups Cheese, grated, % cup 
Salt, %4 teaspoon Tomato sauce, I cup 


Fat (for sautéing), 3 tablespoons 

Stir corn meal gradually into boiling salted water; cook over direct flame, 
stirring constantly for 12 minutes; cook over hot water for 1 hour. Stir 
grated cheese through the mush, add paprika, and turn into moulds. Cool 
until the polenta is firm enough to slice. Cut into thin slices and sauté until 
golden brown. Serve with tomato sauce. 

Yield: 15 slices of polenta (2% ins. in diameter), 7 servings. Total cost 
(including sauce): $.135. Cost per serving: $.019. 


Polenta with Tomato Sauce 


Corn meal, %4 cup Boiling water, 2 cups 
Salt, 14 teaspoon Cheese, grated, % cup 


Tomato sauce, I cup 

Stir corn meal gradually into boiling salted water; cook over direct flame, 
stirring constantly for about 12 minutes; cook over hot water for an hour. 
Lay by tablespoonfuls on platter. Over this pour tomato sauce. Sprinkle 
with grated cheese. Serve hot. (This may be served without the tomato 
sauce for a simpler dish). 

Yield: 8 servings. Total cost (including sauce): $.095. Cost per serving: 
$.012. 


Gnocchi di Farina 


Milk, 1 pint Egg, 1 
Farina, % cup Oleomargarin, 3 teaspoons 
Salt, 4% teaspoon Cheese, grated, 7 tablespoons 


Paprika, 4% teaspoon 

Heat milk in top of double boiler; add salt and farina, stirring constantly. 
Cook for about 20 minutes. Remove from fire, stir in beaten egg, and spread 
in a shallow pan to cool. Cut into 2-inch squares. Grease a baking dish, 
put in a layer of the squares of farina; on top of each square sprinkle grated 
cheese and paprika, and put a small piece of oleomargarin. Bake in a very hot 
oven (470-°480° F.) for about 15 minutes, until the squares are golden brown. 

Yield: 24 2-inch squares. Total cost: $.214. Cost per square: $.008. 
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Macaroni 
Pork chops, 3 Macaroni, 24 sticks (2 cups) 
Onion, very small, 1 Salt, 34 teaspoon 


Pepper, % teaspoon 
Sauté pork chops until done, browning on both sides. Remove chops; fry 
onion, sliced in thin slices, until golden brown. Remove onion; add macaroni 
which has been cooked in boiling salted water until tender, and drained. 
Stir until macaroni is browned; add seasoning. Remove to center of platter; 
garnish with chops. 
Yield: 3 servings. Total cost: $.313. Cost per serving: $.101. 


Risotto 
Rice, 4% cup Sausage, 34 pound 
Salt, 1 teaspoon Cheese, grated, 1% cup 
Water, boiling, 6 cups Tomato sauce, I cup 


Cook rice in boiling salted water until it is almost done; drain off water. 
Grease a baking dish and put into it a layer of rice; add sausage, fried and cut 
into small pieces; sprinkle with grated cheese and tomato sauce. Over this 
put remainder of rice, tomato sauce, and cheese. Bake about 20 minutes in a 
moderate oven (360° F.). 

Yield: 6 servings. Total cost: $.30. Cost per serving: $.05. 


Beans and Macaroni 


Red beans, % cup Olive oil, 1 tablespoon 
Macaroni, % cup Salt, % teaspoon 
Garlic, 1 slice of 1 clove Pepper, % teaspoon 


Tomato sauce, I cup 
Soak beans for several hours; drain, and cook in fresh water for about 
3 hours, or until they are tender. During the last hour of cooking add the 
garlic which has been browned in the olive oil. Cook the macaroni separately 
in boiling salted water about 20 minutes. When done, drain and add mac- 
aroni to beans. Add seasonings and cook together for about 10 minutes. 
Serve with tomato sauce. 


Yield: 4 large servings. Total cost: $.11. Cost per serving: $.027. 


‘TWO-PROTEIN DISHES’ 
In these recipes a cheaper protein, as cheese or beans, is com- 
bined with the more expensive protein as of meat, so that there 
is a saving of expense without a protein reduction. 


Mousakas 
Egg plant, 1 small Oleomargarin, 1 tablespoon 
Beef, % pound Salt, 4 teaspoon 


Cheese, grated, 4 cup Pepper, % teaspoon 
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Peel egg plant, cut into thin slices, and cook in boiling salted water until 
egg plant is tender and has lost its bitter taste (about 25 minutes), Brown 
finely chopped beef in oleomargarin; add salt and pepper. Place egg plant 
in greased baking dish, covering first layer with grated cheese, and second 
layer with chopped meat. Repeat until all egg plant is used. Have top layer 
grated cheese. Put into moderate oven for about 40 minutes. This may be 
served with an egg sauce, though it is palatable without this added expense. 

Yield: 5 servings. Total cost: $.225. Cost per serving: $.045. 


Peas and Cheese 


Peas, I cup Bread, squares, about 2% ins. thick, 
Parsley, chopped, 1 tablespoon 5 squares 

Grated cheese, % cup Salt, % teaspoon 

Oleomargarin, 5 tablespoons Pepper, % teaspoon 


Cook peas with chopped parsley; drain and add 1% tablespoons oleomarga- 
rin, cheese, salt, and pepper. Scoop out centers of bread squares, brush over 
with melted oleomargarin, and brown slightly in a moderate oven. Fill 
centers of bread squares with peas; replace in oven and heat until bread 
squares are golden brown and cheese is melted. 

Yield: 5 servings. Total cost: $.232. Cost per serving: $.046. 


Meat and Beans 


Mutton, % pound Fat, 1 tablespoon 
Kidney beans, I cup Salt, 2 teaspoons 


Onion, chopped, 2 tablespoons Pepper, % teaspoon 
Cut mutton into medium-sized pieces; brown in drippings with chopped 
onion. Soak beans for several hours; drain and cook for about 2 hours in 
fresh water. Add mutton and seasonings and cook together until beans and 
meat are done. This may be served with tomato sauce, if one wishes. 
Yield: 5 servings. Total cost: $.198. Cost per serving: $.04. 


Brugiole 
Round steak, % pound Paprika, % teaspoon 
Salt pork, 14 ounce Pepper, % teaspoon 
Cheese, grated, 4% cup Flour, % cup 
Salt, % teaspoon Drippings, 2 tablespoons 


Pound flour into steak; let stand for 20 minutes. Chop salt pork and mix 
with grated cheese, salt, pepper, and paprika. Spread steak with this mix- 
ture. Roll, cut into half-inch slices, using skewers to keep each slice from 
unrolling. Brown steak with drippings; then cook slowly in covered frying 
pan until meat is tender, about 25 minutes. ! 

Yield: 10 slices, 14 inches in diameter and 1 inch thick. Total cost: $.24. 
Cost per slice: $.024. 
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Polpetta 
Chuck beef, 34 pound Onion, 2 slices 
Shoulder pork, % pound Parsley, chopped, 2 tablespoons 
Dry bread, 3% pound Salt, 14 teaspoons 
Egg, 1 Pepper, % teaspoon 
Grated cheese, % pound Olive oil, 3 tablespoons 


Break bread into small pieces as for dressing; add 34 cup hot water; allow 
bread to soften and then squeeze out the water. (If bread is very dry it may 
be necessary to use more than this amount of water). Put beef, pork, and onion 
through the meat chopper. Mix with bread, beaten egg, seasonings, and 
grated cheese. Form into balls. Sauté balls in olive oil. Serve with tomato 
sauce. 

Yield: 15 balls (2 inches in diameter and 1 inch thick). Cost (without 
sauce): $.38. Cost per ball: $.025. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES 


Among these are the ‘meat-extenders’ previously mentioned, 
and unusual combinations of vegetables. 


Tomato Sauce 


Oleomargarin, 4 tablespoons Tomatoes, canned, 1 cup 
Carrot, 1 slice Salt, 14 teaspoon 

Onion, 1 slice Pepper, 4 teaspoon 

Bay leaf, Stock, or hot water, 134 cups 
Parsley and thyme, 1 sprig Flour, 4 tablespoons 


Cook tomatoes with carrot, parsley, bay leaf, and thyme; strain. Brown 
the onion in fat; remove onion, add flour, stir until browned, add strained 
tomatoes and stock. Bring to boiling point and add salt and pepper. 

Yield: 2 cups sauce. Cost: $.10. 


Cracker-Dust Balls for Soup 


Cracker dust, I cup Water, % cup 
Egg, 1 Salt, % teaspoon 


Mix beaten egg with other ingredients; form into balls. Drop into hot 
soup and allow soup to simmer for 10 minutes before serving. 
Yield: 24 balls (less than 1 inch in diameter). Total cost: $.08. Cost per 
ball: $.003. 
Danish Yellow Pea Soup 
Yellow split peas, 1 cup Water, 4 cups 
Celery, chopped, I cup Smoked sausages 2 
Onions, chopped, 2 tablespoons Salt, 3 teaspoons 
Pepper, % teaspoon 
Wash peas and put to soak with three cups of cold water; soak over night. 
Put on to cook in water in which they were soaked; add chopped celery, onion, 
and 1 cup of water. Cook until peas are done. Put through coarse sieve or 
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potato ricer. Cook sausages in hot water for about 10 minutes, drain, slice, 
and add to soup. Add seasonings and cook together for 10 minutes. 
Yield: 5 cups, 7 servings. Total cost: $.22. Cost per serving: $.031. 


Leek Soup 
Leeks finely sliced, 3 cups 2 Water, 4 pints 
(12 medium-sized leeks) Salt, 2 teaspoons 
Potatoes, diced, 3 cups Pepper, % teaspoon 
Bacon fat, 2 tablespoons Celery salt, 4 teaspoon 


Bologna, % pound 
Wash leeks, Cut off all but about 2 inches of tops. Slice leeks and portion 
of top remaining in thin slices. Fry in bacon fat until a golden brown; add 
diced potatoes and brown slightly. Add water and seasonings. Skin bologna, 
cut into small pieces, and add to soup. Cook for about 40 minutes. 
Yield: 3 quarts soup. Servings: 16 (34 cupeach). Total cost: $.32. Cost 
per serving: $.02. 


Lentil Soup 
Lentils, % pound (1% cups) Salt, 24 teaspoons 
Tomatoes (canned), I cup Pepper, 2 teaspoons 
Bacon, 3 ounces Water, 9 cups 


Parsley, chopped, 2 tablespoons Fat, 2 tablespoons 
Onion, chopped, 1 tablespoon Flour, 2 tablespoons 
Wash lentils, add water, and cook for an hour. Cut bacon into small bits 
and fry; add onions and fry until golden brown; remove onion and bacon 
from fat and add to lentils; add parsley, tomatoes, and seasonings to lentils 
and cook together until the lentils are thoroughly cooked. Put mixture 
through a potato ricer or very coarse sieve. Add flour to bacon fat; brown; 
add one cup of lentil mixture and cook until well blended; add to lentil 
mixture. Bring to boiling point and serve. 
Yield: 11 servings. Total cost: $.27. Cost per serving: $.024. 


Cabbage Soup 
Cabbage, shredded, 14 cups Pepper, % teaspoon 
Onion, sliced, % cup Vinegar, 1 tablespoon 
Carrots, diced, % cup Peppercorns, 6 
Tomatoes, %4 cup Bay leaf, 1 
Water, 7 cups Thyme, I sprig 
Salt, 1 teaspoon Parsley, I sprig 


(The vinegar need not be used if one does not like the slightly acid taste in 
the soup.) 

Parboil the cabbage; drain; put on to cook in 7 cups of water with season- 
ings, carrots, onions, and tomatoes. Cook until all vegetables are tender. 
Add vinegar if desired. Serve. 

Note: If one wishes, the peppercorns, bay leaf, thyme, and parsley may 
be tied in a cheese cloth bag, added to soup while cooking, and removed 
when the soup is done. 

Yield: 8 servings. Total cost: $.081. Cost per serving: $.o1. 
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Vegetable Soup 
Potatoes, 1 cup Seed macaroni, 4% cup 
Carrots, % cup Bay leaf, 1 


Lentils, 4 cup 
Green beans, 4% cup 
Cabbage, shredded, 1 cup 
Tomatoes, I cup 
Celery, % cup Thyme, 1 sprig 
Water, 2 quarts Salt and pepper 
Cook lentils in 1 quart water until about half done (45 minutes); add 
other vegetables, macaroni and 1 quart of water. Tie the bay leaf, pepper- 
corns, cloves, and thyme together in a bit of cheese cloth. Put this into soup 
and let it remain until soup is done. Cook soup until all vegetables are tender. 
Season with salt and pepper, remove bag of seasonings, and serve. 
Yield: 8% cups, 12 servings. Total cost: $.22. Cost per serving: $.018. 


Peppercorns, 7 

Parsley, chopped, 1 tablespoon 
Onion, % cup 

Cloves, 4 


Fish Soup 


Fish (weakfish, haddock, or any 

inexpensive fish), 34 pound 
Onion, chopped, 2 tablespoons 
Parsley, chopped, 2% tablespoons 
Olive oil, 1 tablespoon 


Seed macaroni, % cup 
Pepper, % teaspoon 
Boiling water, I quart 
Lemon juice, 2 tablespoons 
Salt, 1 teaspoon 


Clean fish and cut into small pieces, removing the bones; cover bones with 


boiling water, cook for about 20 minutes, remove bones, and use remaining 
fish stock in making soup. Brown chopped onion in olive oil and add to fish; 
add stock from bones, chopped parsley, salt, pepper, and seed macaroni. 





Cook for about 30 minutes. Add lemon juice just before serving. 
Yield: 6 cups soup, 8 servings. Total cost: $.183. Cost per serving: $.023. 


Chopped Herring 


Smoked herring, 4% pound 
Onion, chopped, 3 tablespoons 
Parsley, chopped, 2 tablespoons 


Olive oil, 4 cup 
Vinegar, 114 tablespoons 
Paprika, 4 teaspoon 


Soak herring over night; scald; remove bones; separate fish into small 
bits; add onion, parsley, and a French dressing made of the vinegar, oil, and 
paprika. Let the fish stand in the dressing for an hour before serving. 


Yield: 4 servings. 


Total cost: $.30. 


Cost per serving: $.075. 


Fried Herring 


Smoked herring, % pound 


Fat, 2 tablespoons 
Flour, 2 tablespoons 


Clean herring; soak over night; drain and dry. Cut into pieces of a size 
suitable for serving. Roll in flour and sauté in fat until a golden brown. 


Yield: 2 servings. 


Total cost: $.157. 


Cost per serving: $.079. 
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Fish Fricassee 
Fish (haddock or other fish), Bay leaf, % 
¥% pound Green pepper, chopped, 4 cup 
Onions, sliced, % cup Water, % cup 
Paprika, 34 teaspoon Tomatoes, canned, 34 cup 
Salt, 1 teaspoon Fat, 2 tablespoons 


Fry onions until golden brown in the olive oil; add fish, cleaned, boned, and 
cut into small pieces; fry until brown. Add chopped green pepper, paprika, 
bay leaf, tomatoes, salt, and water. Cover tightly. Cook for about 30 minutes. 
A garnish of sliced lemon may be used with this. 

Yield: 4 servings. Total cost: $.31. Cost per serving: $.08. 


Stuffalo 
Chuck, 4 pounds Paprika, % teaspoon 
Salt pork, % pounds Salt, 34 teaspoon 
Onion, minced, 1 Pepper, % teaspoon 
Soup stock, 1 pint Sugar, I teaspoon 
Cider, or cider vinegar, 4% cup Flour (for thickening), 2 table- 
Apples, 3 spoons 


Trim chuck; lard with salt pork; brown with thin slices of salt pork. Add 
sliced onion and brown. Add vinegar or cider, and soup stock. Allow to 
simmer for about 2% hours, until the meat is tender. Add three apples, pared 
and cored, and the sugar. Cook until the apples are done. Remove meat 
and apples and thicken the liquid remaining in the pot. 

Yield: 12 servings. Total cost: $1.18. Cost per serving: $.098. 


Mamalega 
Yellow corn meal, 1 cup Boiling water, 4 cups 
Salt, 14 teaspoons Cheese, grated, 34 cup 


Add salt to boiling water and stir the corn meal in gradually. Cook over 
direct flame, stirring constantly, for about 15 minutes. Cook for an hour 
over hot water. Stir grated cheese through the mush and serve hot. 

Yield: 6 servings. Total cost: $.09. Cost per serving: $.015. 


Macaroni and Potatoes 


Macaroni, broken into pieces, Onion, chopped, 4% cup 
I cup Salt, 1 teaspoon 

Potatoes, diced, 3 cups Pepper, % teaspoon 

Tomato juice, 2 cups Paprika, % teaspoon 


Olive oil, 4% cup 
Brown sliced onion in the olive oil, add potatoes, and brown. Cook macaroni 
in boiling salted water until almost done. Drain; add to potatoes; add 
tomato juice and seasonings and cook until potatoes are done. 
Yield: 8 servings, 34 cup each. Total cost: $.20. Cost per serving: $.025. 
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Risotto alla Milanese 


Rice, % cup Cheese, grated, % cup 
Onion, chopped, 2% tablespoons Oleomargarin, 1% tablespoons 
Soup stock, 24 cups Salt, % teaspoon 


Pepper, % teaspoon 


Brown onion in fat; add rice and cook until brown; add soup stock and 
seasonings and cook until rice is done (about 45 minutes). Sprinkle with 
grated cheese. Serve. 


Yield: 2% cups, 4 servings. Total cost: $.158. Cost per serving: $.039. 


Italian Rice 
Rice, dry, 1 cup Tomatoes, canned, 3% cups 
Olive oil, 2 tablespoons Green pepper, chopped, % cup 
Onion, chopped, % cup Salt, 1 teaspoon 


Pepper, % teaspoon 


Fry chopped onion in olive oil until golden brown. Add dry rice and 
brown slightly. Add canned tomato, chopped pepper, and seasonings. Cover 
and simmer slowly, stirring as little as possible, for about 45 minutes, until 
the rice is tender. 


Yield: 8 generous servings. Total cost: $.314. Cost per serving: $.04. 


Lentils 
Lentils, % pound, (1% cups) Parsley, chopped, 2 tablespoons 
Tomatoes, canned, It cup Salt, 3 teaspoons 
Bacon, 3 ounces Pepper, 2 teaspoons 


Water, 6% cups 


Wash lentils, add water, parsley, tomatoes, and seasonings; cut bacon 
into small pieces, brown slightly add to lentils, and cook for 1% hours. 
Yield: 8 servings. Total cost: $.24. Cost per serving: $.03. 


Lentils and Celery 


Lentils, % cup Onion, chopped, 1 tablespoon 
Green celery, cut into small Olive oil, 1 tablespoon 
pieces, % cup Salt, 34 teaspoon 


Pepper, % teaspoon 


Cook lentils in about 2% cups of water for an hour. Add celery, cut into 
small pieces; add chopped onion, browned in the olive oil; season with salt 
and pepper. Cook together for 34 hour. All water should be absorbed by this 
time and lentils and celery should be done. Cook longer, if necessary. 

Yield: 6 servings. Total cost: $.09. Cost per serving: $.015. 
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Mashed Beans 


Dried beans, 1 cup Olive oil, 1 tablespoon 
Onion, chopped, 2 tablespoons Salt, %4 teaspoon 
Parsley, chopped, 1 tablespoon Pepper, 4% teaspoon 
Pick over beans and wash them; then soak over night. Drain; cover with 
cold water and cook until tender. Drain; mash beans; add seasonings and 
chopped parsley. Brown onion, finely chopped, in olive oil. Add to mashed 
beans. Heat and serve. The mashed beans may be cooled, the onion added 
raw, and the dish served, with French dressing, as a salad. 
Yield: 7 servings. Total cost: $.082. Cost per serving: $.o11. 


Cabbage with Vegetables 
Cabbage, shredded, 3 cups Salt, 114 teaspoons 
Potatoes, diced, 1% cups Pepper, % teaspoon 
Onion, chopped % cup Cayenne, 
Tomatoes, canned, I cup Olive oil, 3 tablespoons 


Water, I cup 
Cook cabbage, water, and canned tomatoes together for about 30 minutes. 
Brown onion and potatoes in olive oil; add to partially cooked cabbage; add 
seasoning, and cook until potatoes and cabbage are done. This may be served 
hot, or may be chilled and served with French dressing as a salad. 
Yield: 6 large servings. Total cost: $.15. Cost per serving: $.025. 


Cabbage and Tomatoes 
Cabbage, shredded, 5 cups Water, 3 cups 
Tomatoes, canned, 4% cup Salt, 134 teaspoons 


Onion, chopped, 3 tablespoons Pepper, % teaspoon 
Shred cabbage; parboil for 15 minutes; drain and cook with tomato, 
seasonings, and onion for about 35 minutes. A small amount of water may 
have to be added during the cooking but the cabbage should be almost dry 
when tender. 
Yield: 4 large servings. Total cost: $.065. Cost per serving: $.016. 


Pepper Salad 
Green peppers, 3 Salt, 4% teaspoon 
Olive oil, 2 tablespoons Paprika, % teaspoon 
Vinegar, 4 tablespoon Parsley, chopped, 1 teaspoon 


Onion, chopped, 1 tablespoon 
Bake peppers until soft and brown. Remove the thin outer skin and the 
seeds, and cut into inch squares. Sprinkle with the chopped onion and 
parsley. Make a French dressing of the oil, vinegar, and seasonings and pour 
over the peppers. Chill. Sweet red peppers may be served in this same way. 
Yield: 2 salads, if served with lettuce or some salad green. Total cost: $.21. 
Cost per serving (without lettuce): $.105. 
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Green Peppers Gratin 


Green peppers, 3 Cheese, grated, 4 cup 
Bread crumbs, % cup Onion, chopped, 1% tablespoons 


Olive oil, 14 tablespoons 
Roast peppers whole on a hot pan. Remove seeds and skins; cut into 
strips. Into a greased baking dish put alternate layers of pepper and bread 
crumbs, sprinkling each layer with cheese. Add olive oil and chopped onion. 
Brown in oven. 
Yield: 4 servings. Total cost: $.22. Cost per serving: $.055. 


Green Peppers 
Green peppers, 3 Salt, % teaspoon 
Olive oil, 1 tablespoon Pepper, % teaspoon 


Paprika, % teaspoon 
Wash peppers, cut in halves, and remove seeds. Brown in olive oil in frying 
pan, covering frying pan so that peppers will steam through. Add seasonings. 
Cook until peppers are tender. Serve as a vegetable with meat. 
Yield: 6 servings. Total cost: $.104. Cost per serving: $.017. 


Italian Squash 
Squash, cut into cubes, 3% cups Olive oil, 134 tablespoons 
Mutton, % pound Tomato sauce, 2 cups 
Onion, chopped, 2 tablespoons 
Cut mutton into small pieces; brown with chopped onion in olive oil. 
Add squash, which has been cut into 1-inch cubes; brown. Add tomato sauce; 
cover and cook slowly for about 35 minutes until the mutton and squash are 
both done. Add more salt and pepper, if necessary. 
Yield: 1 pint, 4 servings. Total cost: $.232. Cost per serving: $.06. 


Squash with Tomato Sauce and Cheese 
Squash, 4 summer squash, or Cheese, grated, 4% cup 


% small winter squash Olive oil, 1 tablespoon 
Tomato sauce, 1% cups Hardened vegetable fat, 1 tablespoon 


Peel squash. If a summer squash is used, cut into thin slices. If a winter 
variety is used, remove center pulp and seeds, and cut solid portion into thin 
strips. Dip squash in flour; sauté in the olive oil and fat mixed. In a baking 
dish place alternate layers of squash and tomato sauce. Sprinkle the top 
layer with grated cheese. Bake for about 30 minutes in a moderate oven. 

Yield: 6 servings. Total cost: $.146. Cost per serving: $.024. 


Egg Plant 
Egg plant, % Fat, 2 tablespoons 
Cheese, grated, 34 cup Tomato sauce, 4% cup 


Peel egg plant, cut into thin slices lengthwise, cover each slice with salt, 
and put all under pressure for an hour. Wash off salt, and dry slices of egg 
plant; sauté until golden brown in drippings; place in baking dish, add tomato 
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sauce, and sprinkle with grated cheese. Bake in a moderate oven (370° F.) 
for 20 minutes. 


Yield: 5 servings. Total cost: $.21. Cost per serving: $.042. 


Spinach 
Spinach, 4% peck Bread, 2 slices soaked in hot water and 
Flour, 2 tablespoons squeezed out 
Fat, 2 tablespoons Salt, %4 teaspoon 
Onion, chopped, 1 teaspoon Pepper, % teaspoon 


Wash spinach; pick over carefully; cook until tender in as little water as 
can be used. Drain; then chop. Brown onion in fat in sauce pan; add flour, 
brown; add soup stock and seasonings, and cook until thickened. Add 
spinach and soaked bread and cook together for about 10 minutes, stirring 
constantly. Serve with vinegar, if desired. A garnish of hard cooked egg 
may be used. 

Yield: 6 servings. Total cost: $.088. Cost per serving: $.015. 


Potato Balls 


Potatoes, small, 5 Salt, 4% teaspoon 
Egg yolk, 1 Pepper, 4% teaspoon 
Cheese, grated, 5 teaspoons Olive oil, 1% tablespoons 


Parsley, chopped, 3 teaspoons Crumbs, % cup 
Egg, % for dipping | 
Cook potatoes in boiling, salted water; drain and mash; add beaten egg 
yolk, cheese, parsley, salt, and pepper and mix thoroughly. Let stand on 
board until cold (about 15 minutes). Roll into small balls; dip in crumbs, 
egg and crumb. Sauté in olive oil in frying pan until golden brown. 
Yield: 6 servings (2 balls apiece). Total cost: $.125. Cost per ball: $.or. 


Jola Gratier 


Rice, % cup Milk, 1 pint 

Raisins, % cup Salt, % teaspoon 
Water, I cup Corn sirup, 4% cup 
Cinnamon, % stick Lemon rind, % teaspoon 


Wash rice, pick over raisins, and put both on to cook with the water and 
stick cinnamon. Cook slowly, stirring as little as possible until water has 
been absorbed. Add milk, salt, and sirup; cook over hot water for about 
45 minutes. Add grated lemon rind. Serve hot. 

Yield: 4 servings (large). Total cost: $.134. Cost per serving: $.033. 


Apple Strudel 


Flour, 1 cup Water, to make pastry 
Fat, 4 tablespoons Apple, finely chopped, 1 cup 
Salt, % teaspoon Maple sugar, 2 tablespoons 


Cinnamon, I teaspoon 
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Make pastry with the flour, fat, water, and salt. Pull pastry; roll out 
paper thin; spread with chopped apples, which have been mixed with cin- 
namon and maple sugar. Roll intoalongroll. Bake in a very hot oven (460° 
to 500° F.) for about 10 minutes. This may be served with lemon sauce. 

Yield: 4 servings. Total cost: $.088. Cost per serving: $.022. 


Noodle Pudding 
Noodles: Egg, I 
Egg, I Corn sirup (dark), % cup 
Salt, %4 teaspoon Raisins, 4% cup 
Flour, % cup Oleomargarin, 1 tablespoon 


Cinnamon, 1% teaspoons 
Clove, % teaspoon 

Noodles: Beat 1 egg slightly; add salt and flour, making a very stiff dough; 
knead, roll as thin as possible; cover with towel and set aside for twenty min- 
utes. Roll like jelly roll, cut into thin strips, and cook for 15 minutes in 
boiling salted water. Drain; cool by dipping into cold water. 

Pudding: Drain noodles from cold water. Beat egg slightly; add sirup, 
spices, noodles, and raisins: mix well together and turn into a greased baking 
dish. Dot over with oleomargarin. Set baking dish into hot water and bake 
in a moderate oven (380° F.) for 40 minutes. 

Yield: 6 servings. Total cost: $.18. Cost per serving, $.03. 


Sweet Potatoes and Prunes 


Sweet potatoes, 1 pound Corn sirup, % cup 
Prunes, % pound Pepper, % teaspoon 
Vinegar, 1 tablespoon Cinnamon, 1/16 teaspoon 
Water, % cup Salt, 4 teaspoon 


Wash potatoes, pare, and cut into pieces the shape and size of French fried 
potatoes. Soak prunes for several hours; drain, and remove stones. In a 
baking dish place alternate layers of sweet potatoes and prunes. Mix together 
the water, corn sirup, vinegar, and seasonings. Pour this over the sweet 
potatoes and prunes. Bake in a moderately slow oven for about 134 hours. 
Baste from time to time. 

Yield: 8 servings. Total cost: $12. Cost per serving: $.015. 


November Fifth Pudding 


Sweet potatoes, 1 pound Corn sirup (dark), % cup 
Milk, % cup Nutmeg, grated, 4 teaspoon 
Oleomargarin, 1 tablespoon Cocoanut, grated, I cup 


Salt, 4 teaspoon 
Boil sweet potatoes in skins; peel, mash; add fat, milk, sirup, nutmeg, 
salt, and cocoanut. Beat well, turn into greased baking dish, and bake in a 
moderately hot oven for about 15 minutes. 
Yield: 6 servings. Total cost: $.188. Cost per serving: $.031. 

















COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 





TEACHERS COLLEGE RAISES $28,500 FOR 
STUDENT FRIENDSHIP WAR FUND 


The students, staff, and trustees of Teachers College united 
enthusiastically in the big drive for a $35,000,000 Y. M.C. A. 
War Fund and as a result jointly contributed nearly $28,500 for the 
Student Friendship War Fund. The success of this very unusual 
campaign was largely due to the efforts of Charles W. Hunt, 
chairman of the Central Committee and president of the 
Students Executive Council, together with the loyal coéperation 
of a committee of students and staff, and a corps of 150 workers, 
whose duty it was to see personally every student in the College. 
It is especially gratifying that members of all religious faiths 
codperated in making the drive a great success, both the Catholic 
and Jewish clubs as well as Protestant bodies joining heartily in 
the movement. 

A general appeal, signed by a number of representatives from 
the staff and various College organizations, was first sent out to 
the student body. From that moment the growth of the whole 
movement was so spontaneous and rapid as to make impossible 
the mention of even a few of those who gave time and energy to 
raising the fund. Some 150 captains were chosen and the whole 
College organized into groups of ten to fifteen. These 150 leaders 
almost immediately pledged $3,400 and the success of the under- 
taking was assured. Captains’ meetings were held on four dif- 
ferent days, besides a big general rally on November 13. The 
actual campaign occupied only four days but resulted in almost 
$28,500 in pledges from more than 1,400 contributors. Many 
clever devices were used to promote enthusiasm and to keep 
the public informed regarding the progress of events. There 
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were hourly bulletins in the halls, and a big clock face set up 
outside in a conspicuous place. This clock was a center of inter- 
est, and originally designed to register a maximum of $12,500, 
had its face ‘revised’ twice in an effort to keep tally on the stream 
of pledges. Contributors practised almost every form of self- 
denial and resorted to many ingenious devices to raise money for 
the fund. Among other gifts were half a dozen Liberty Bonds 
from a number of sources, and a victrola sent in as part of the 
outfit of a camp hut. 

V. Everit Macy, chairman of the Board of Trustees, re- 
sponded generously with a pledge of $10,000. Two anonymous 
gifts of $500 each were received; the Greek cooks in Whittier 
Hall pledged $35. The bulletin board at Whittier revealed many 
‘ads’ for commodities and services which were marketed for the 
benefit of the fund. Thus opera glasses were offered for rent, 
electric massage could be had “by appointment,’ extra pairs of 
shoes were disposed of, a victrola and records could be rented by 
the hour, fortunes were told, errands run, jewelry cleaned, tea 
served, disorderly and chaotic dressers were ‘standardized,’ 
shopping done, hair dressed, and even “men callers supplied for 
evening—$.25,” and “A soldier sergeant rented for the dance— 
cheap,” were among the announcements posted. 

A more detailed accounting showed in round numbers that the 
money had been contributed as follows: School of Practical Arts, 
$6,500 (juniors—$2,200, seniors—$2,100, sophomores—$800, 
freshmen—$730, unclassified—about $670); School of Educa- 
tion, about $4,000; Staff, including Faculty and other officers, 
about $5,000; Alumni, $200; Trustees, friends, and Extension 
students, $2,000; Mr. V. Everit Macy, $10,000. 

It would be a real pleasure to mention by name the many who 
made possible the success of the drive. As it is they must remain 
in most cases anonymous but repaid with the satisfaction of good 
work faithfully done. 


DEATH OF DR. FREDERICK H. SYKES 


Dr. Frederick Henry Sykes, for ten years a member of the 
Teachers College faculty and more recently president of the 
Connecticut College for Women, died suddenly on October 13, 
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at his home, 3 Craigie Circle, Cambridge, Mass. The cause of 
death was arteriosclerosis. 

Dr. Sykes was born in Queensville, Ont., October 21, 1863, and 
received his A.B. degree from the University of Toronto in 1885, 
and an A.M. the following year. From 1891 to 1895 he was a 
student at Johns Hopkins University, receiving a Ph.D. degree 
from that institution in 1894. In 1899 he was a member of Exe- 
ter College, England, and in this same year married Miss Louise 
Lavell Ryckman of Brockville, Ont. From 1885 to 1891 Dr. 
Sykes was a teacher in the secondary schools of Ontario and in 
1892 and 1893 was lecturer in the Ontario School of Pedagogy; 
from 1893 to 1897 he was examiner in English for the Educational 
Department of Ontario and the University of Toronto. In 
1895, he became professor of English and history at West- 
ern University London, Ont.; and from 1897 to 1903 was 
staff lecturer of the American Society for Extension of Univer- 
sity Teaching. 

In 1903 Dr. Sykes became professor of English and director of 
the Department of Extension Teaching which was at that time 
a department of Teachers College. Under his direction the 
courses in Extension Teaching grew rapidly and became an 
influential part of the College work. In 1910, when the Depart- 
ment of Extension Teaching was transferred to Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dr. Sykes was made director of technical education and 
professor of English in Teachers College. Dr. Sykes took an 
active part in the organization of the School of Practical Arts 
at the College in 1912, and in that year was made director of 
Practical Arts. 

In 1913 he resigned his position at the College to become presi- 
dent of the Connecticut College for Women at New London, 
Conn., which office he held until last June, when he removed to 
Cambridge, Mass., to devote his entire time to writing. 

Dr. Sykes was a versatile writer, contributing frequently to 
magazines and educational periodicals. Among his more per- 
manent contributions are the following books: French Elements 
in Middle English, 1899; Syllabus of Lectures on Shakespeare, 
1903; Composition for Grammar Schools, 1908; Ontario Public 
School Composition, 1910; and a Syllabus of Lectures on the 
History of English Literature in the Nineteenth Century, 1904. In 
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addition, he was general editor of Scribner’s English Classic 
Series. 

Dr. Sykes was also an able and brilliant lecturer, who to sound 
scholarship added a happy facility of expression and an inex- 
haustible fund of ready quotations. He had spent considerable 
time abroad in an intensive study of vocational problems and 
technical education and was especially prominent in his sug- 
gestions for reforming the curriculum of the woman’s college so 
that it should be responsive to modern social needs. In this field 
he really succeeded in establishing a new and distinctive type of 
higher education for women. 

Dr. Sykes is survived by his widow and three sons, Frederick, 
Thornton, and Christopher, and a brother. 


DEATH OF MRS. ELIZABETH MARIAN WHEELOCK 


Mrs. Elizabeth Marian Wheelock, a member of the staff of 
the Horace Mann School for Boys, died, somewhat suddenly, 
after a week’s illness from pneumonia, in her apartment at the 
Lowell, 501 West 120th Street, on Thursday, October 18. 

Mrs. Wheelock’s illness was so brief that many of her friends 
did not know of her death until after the funeral ceremony had 
been held on Sunday, October 21, at 2 p. m., in Milbank Mem- 
orial Chapel, Teachers College, where the services were conducted 
by Rev. Raymond C. Knox, chaplain of Columbia University. 
The body was taken to Boston on Sunday, and a final service 
was held on Monday afternoon, at the Forest Hills Cemetery, 
where Mrs. Wheelock was buried beside her late husband. 

Mrs. Wheelock was born on April 6, 1859, in North Attleboro, 
Mass. She was graduated from the Rhode Island Normal School 
and later taught in the public schools of Westerly, R. I., and of 
North Attleboro. Afterward she removed to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and joined the faculty of the Walnut Hill School. She remained 
in Cincinnati until shortly before her marriage to George R. 
Wheelock, a Harvard graduate and Boston attorney. Later, on 
account of her husbanad’s ill health she moved to California, re- 
maining there until hisdeath. Returning to her home, she taught 
in the public schools of Malden, Mass., for a short time, then 
came to New York and joined the staff of Horace Mann, a con- 
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nection which was maintained for sixteen years. When the 
school was separated into the boys’ and girls’ departments sev- 
eral years ago, Mrs. Wheelock was the one woman staff member 
taken to the new Boys’ School, at Fieldston, by the principal, 
Dr. Virgil Prettyman. 

The friends and fellow workers of Mrs. Wheelock will long 
remember her as a woman with a rare knowledge of boy psychol- 
ogy, which she ably demonstrated in her many years of successful 
teaching. She was also a public reader of distinction, and a 
writer of real ability, having been for a number of years a con- 
tributor to the literary columns of the New York Evening Post. 
In addition she had published a volume for children of stories 
from the Wagner operas. 

One sister survives her, Miss Mary Thomson, of North 
Attleboro, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Dr. Agnes L. Rogers, lecturer in educational psychology, has 
in preparation a new course of study in educational psychology 
specially adapted to undergraduate students in the department 
of household arts, which when issued will be an elementary pres- 
entation of the subject comprising such information as is most 
necessary as a basis for the student’s professional work. It will 
give, however, a thorough introduction to the study of methods 
of teaching in that field rather than present a narrowly limited 
applied psychology of household arts. 

The value of this course is being tested during the current 
semester. Arrangements have been made to give students an 
opportunity for observing and partially codperating in practice 
teaching in their first semester. Dr. Rogers has attended the 
conferences upon methods in connection with this practice 
teaching and has thus made possible a closer connection between 
the psychological and methods work. 

A professional diploma as Psychologist has been established, 
with Professor Thorndike as adviser. The work leading to this 
diploma is designed to prepare students who intend to enter 
upon the practice of psychology in connection with schools, 
hospitals, courts, penal institutions, and child welfare bureaus. 
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The establishing of this diploma is a step toward meeting the 
current demand for a standard professional preparation of persons 
entering this new and rapidly expanding field. 

Throughout last year the department of educational psychol- 
ogy conducted two experimental classes at Teachers College— 
one for a group of public school children who showed special 
disability in spelling, and one for a group who showed special 
disability in arithmetic. With these children as subjects of 
study, the department carried out a somewhat extensive research 
in the psychology of special defect in spelling and in arithmetic. 
The results of this study of poor spellers are soon to be published 
in the Teachers College Contributions to Education under 
the title The Psychology of Special Disability in Spelling. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


After the food conservation work of the summer one of the 
facts most clearly brought out was the great need of further 
definite knowledge of procedure in the drying of foods, so that 
good working instructions could be given to the housewife who 
wished to use this method of food preservation. Drying had not 
been generally practised for so long that few people knew how 
it could be done best by the housewife under present-day living 
conditions. Believing that this process will be of great impor- 
tance next summer and in order to prepare students who are to 
help with food conservation during the season of 1918, the 
department of foods and cookery held a drying symposium for a 
week during the late fall. Intensive work along this line was 
done in the more advanced classes and all students in the depart- 
ment were brought into touch with the subject. Mrs. Bertha 
M. Grimes, of the States Relations Service, who was released by 
the courtesy of the United States Department of Agriculture for 
the week, superintended the work. 

The first part of the week fruits, vegetables, meat, poultry, 
and fish were dried. All drying was done in ovens as that was 
considered the most practical method for housekeepers in towns 
and cities. On the last day of the week a ‘dried’ luncheon was 
served, all of the food used being that which had been thus pre- 
pared in the classes. The bread and cake were ‘wheatless’ in 
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so far as possible and the candies were of carrot and pea paste. 
The menu follows: 


Vegetable Bouillon 
Corn Sticks Pickles 
Chicken Croquettes Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Corn Balls Bread Crumb Biscuits 


Rhubarb Ice Corn Pound Cake 
Coffee Vegetable Candies 


After the luncheon there was an exhibit of dried products, all 
of the foods served at the luncheon being shown in various stages 
of preparation—raw, dried, soaking, preparatory to cooking, and 
finally cooked. 

The second exhibit was of war breads. This included not only 
yeast bread, but baking-powder bread, muffins, and biscuits, and 
in addition pop-overs, gingerbread, cookies, cake, pastry, and 
cream puffs. All of these products were wheat-saving, sugar- 
saving, and fat-saving. Corn syrup and molasses took the place 
of sugar; all fat used was vegetable fat; and rye, corn meal, 
rolled oats, cooked and uncooked, buckwheat, cottonseed meal, 
and bread crumbs were substituted for wheat flour. 

In bread lessons in the public schools the effort to save wheat 
by the substitution of other flours had caused a discussion as to 
what the appearance of the breads should be under these new 
conditions. Teachers who had definite standards for wheat bread 
or muffins did not have time or opportunity to find what differ- 
ence was to be expected if other flours with other properties 
were used. Accordingly invitations were sent to all of the 
cookery teachers of the public schools of New York City to attend 
the exhibit and to add the results of their experience to that of 
the classes of the department. 

The recipes used for the war breads and a discussion of the 
conclusions reached will be given in a later issue of the RECORD. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Professor E. W. Bagster-Collins gave a paper at the Thanks- 
giving meeting of the New York State Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, held at Syracuse, on “The Teaching of Modern Languages 
in Junior High Schools.” 
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The Modern Language Journal, of which Professor Bagster- 
Collins is managing editor, has already started its second year 
with nearly 2,500 subscribers. 


MUSIC 


Professor Farnsworth attended the Music Teachers National 
Association Convention, held this year in New Orleans, during 
the holidays. He took part in a conference on “Appreciation,” 
and also conducted one on “Standardization in Music.” 

Professor and Mrs. Farnsworth have taken a studio apartment 
at 142 East 19th Street, where they recently entertained over 
a hundred students of the department with a supper and music. 

The department is conducting an experiment at the Speyer 
School, recording individual effort in accomplishment of music 
under the heads of memorizing; singing adequately; technical 
work in reading; and musical knowledge, or appreciation. A 
scheme of work has been laid out with cards enabling the indi- 
vidual student to make points and get credit according to his 
ambition and ability. This is along the lines very successfully 
carried out in some summer camps and will be watched with 
interest to see how far it will help in supplying a motive 
for more vigorous effort on the part of the pupil in study- 
ing music. 

The department has over a hundred folk-song books and is 
ready to make arrangements with any of the college clubs that 
would like to have a fifteen or twenty minute sing at any of their 
meetings. One such sing was held in connection with the Ele- 
mentary Club, showing that the singing of such music without 
attempts at reading and carrying out parts is a popular form of 
expression worthy of cultivation. 


NUTRITION 


Professor Henry C. Sherman returned the last of October from 
Russia where he went in June as a member of the Red Cross 
Sanitary Commission. Since Professor Sherman’s return he has 
spaken of his Russian experiences before the Home Economics 
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Association of Greater New York, December 31, and the House- 
hold Arts Club of Teachers College, December 14. 

Professor Mary S. Rose lectured before the Institute of Arts 
and Sciences on the “Economical Feeding of Families,” Decem- 
ber 13; and before the Convention of County Agents in Home 
Economics at the Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Mass., on “Recent Advances in Nutrition and their Practical 
Significance,” December 19. 

The Macmillan Company will issue in January a new book by 
Professor Rose. This is a small volume of some fifty pages dis- 
cussing in popular language the significance in the diet of such 
foods as milk, meat, cereals, and sugars. The book will also 
deal with the adjustment of the diet to the food emergencies 
created by the war. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


A day’s rural conference is being planned for March 2, when a 
number of rural leaders will be invited to come to Teachers 
College from the Superintendents’ Meeting of the N. E. A., 
which convenes in Atlantic City. During the alumni meeting 
in February, rural education will have a sectional meeting of its 
own, for the first time, and the following alumni are to have a 
place on the program: Professor Theodore Eaton, of Connecticut 
State Agricultural College; Miss May Trumper, state superin- 
tendent of Montana; and Miss Mabel Carney, of Minnesota, now 
instructor in Teachers College. Dr. Warren H. Wilson will 
address this section on “The Social Basis of Rural Education,” 
and will also address the general alumni session on the “Reorgan- 
ization of Country Life after the War.” 

There is a considerable demand in many states for rural leaders 
and a number of the alumni of the rural education department 
are now in active service throughout the country in positions of 
various types—state superintendents of education, state rural 
school supervisors, boys’ and girls’ club leaders, home demon- 
stration agents, rural school supervisors, directors of rural depart- 
ments in normal schools, professors of agricultural education, 
and county nurses. 
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THE LINCOLN SCHOOL 


At the last meeting of the board of trustees of the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College the following persons were elected to 
positions on the staff: Miss Margaret Holz, formerly of the 
Flushing, Long Island, High School, A.M., Columbia, to be 
teacher of German and beginning Spanish. Dr. Howard H. 
Mason to be school physician, and to codperate with the medical 
advisory committee, consisting of: Dr. L. Emmet Holt, Dr. 
Josephine Baker, Dr. Godfrey Pisek, Dr. Alfred F. Hess, and 
Dr. Howard H. Mason. Miss Lydia Woliung, Oak Park, IIL., 
to be teacher in the upper grades. Miss Marta Stearns, to be 
assistant in French. 

The Lincoln School is starting its work with a comparatively 
small number of pupils, there being only 114. These, however, 
have been accepted from a very large number of applications and 
are selected with the distinct intention of organizing a democratic 
group of children. Accordingly, both boys and girls have been 
chosen from a diversity of social groups. No intelligence or 
physical tests were given as a basis for selecting the pupils in the 
school, but all the children were seen for the purpose of making 
sure that they appeared to be normal boys and girls. Of the 114 
children, 19 have had no previous instruction, and the remaining 
95 come from 68 different schools or have had home tutoring. 

It is the intention to accept an additional 100 children next 
year, and probably 100 the year following. 

Mr. Chester A. Buckner, specialist in educational records, has 
been giving almost his entire time to tests of the pupils in order 
to establish as accurate records as possible of their qualities and 
attainments from the very beginning of the work of the school. 


THE SPEYER SCHOOL 


The Speyer School, which is now being conducted as a coéper- 
ative experiment by Teachers College and the City of New York, 
will send the first group of its pupils to advanced standing in the 
high schools, on February 1. In the two years since promotion to 
the high sixth grade all of the boys have done enough work to 
warrant their promotion to the high school; more than half will 
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enter the tenth grade; and a few will be certified as prepared for 
even higher work. Very careful measures have been made of the 
progress of the pupils, and a full report of the experiment will be 
made later. 

Dr. J. K. Van Denburg, who was a graduate student at 
Teachers College from 1904 to 1907 and who received his Ph.D. 
in 1911, is now principal of Public School 43, of which the Speyer 
School is an annex. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE ENTERTAINS NAVAL UNIT 


When a call was sent out for the names of persons willing to 
entertain groups of sailors and soldiers in New York City on 
Thanksgiving Day, Teachers College responded by inviting the 
entire naval unit of 160 officers and men of the Gas Engine 
School, under the command of Lieutenant S. S. Sleffel, formerly 
assistant professor of education in Teachers College. 

These officers and men together with a small number of the 
Faculty and a large group of graduate women and seniors were 
entertained at dinner in Whittier Hall, followed by a dance and 
an informal entertainment. In addition, the seventy men of 
this unit who had been called to report for active duty immedi- 
ately following Thanksgiving, were presented with comfort bags 
and some woolen garments prepared by Miss Balderston’s 
classes in Housewifery. 


NEW CLUB FOR ADVISERS OF WOMEN 


The students who are taking Education 205A—a course for 
Advisers of Women—have very recently formed a social and pro- 
fessional organization known as the Club for Advisers of Women. 
The more particular object of the club is to offer special help to 
women preparing to take advisory positions in colleges and secon- 
dary schools. An especial attempt will be made to study those 
social activities best adapted to the needs of high school girls 
and college women, and to keep in touch with those advisers 
already in the field. 

The club has a charter membership of twenty-two. The follow- 
ing officers have been elected: president, Elizabeth T. Harned; 


corresponding secretary, Mabel Lytton; secretary-treasurer, 
Harriet Sawyer. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE CLUB 


The British Empire Club, while primarily organized for British 
citizens, has of recent years adopted the policy of opening its 
meetings to the general student body. This privilege has been 
greatly appreciated, for the club has maintained a high reputa- 
tion for securing distinguished speakers, men and women of 
international reputation. 

Already this year the club has held two meetings. The first 
was addressed by Lieutenant Hugh Lofting of the Irish Guards, 
and Mr. Henry Alsberg. Lieutenant Lofting gave a most inter- 
esting and characteristic account of his experiences at the front. 
Mr. Alsberg was secretary to Ambassador Elkus during his stay 
in Constantinople and his description of the conditions prevailing 
there was unusually graphic and memorable. On December 3 
Mr. Louis Wilkinson, of Cambridge University, gave a brilliant 
and stimulating lecture before the club on Premier Lloyd George. 
Sergeant-Major “Bob” Lilly, an American boy from Los Angeles, 
who has seen three years’ service with Canadian troops, on 
December 19 gave an extraordinarily vivid recital of his adven- 
tures as infantryman and later as a member of the Flying Corps. 


CHINESE EDUCATION CLUB 


The membership of the Chinese Education Club has this 
semester been increased to some thirty-five. Meetings are held 
every two weeks at which topics of especial interest to Chinese 
teachers are considered. Among the topics recently discussed 
have been these: “Teaching of English to Chinese Students,” and 
“Are Teachers College Principles Immediately Applicable in the 
Field of Chinese Education?” 

The officers elected for the fall semester are: Chairman, P. L. 
Chang; secretary, I. T. Hu; treasurer, T. H. Chen. 


COUNTRY LIFE CLUB 


For the past two years the Country Life Club of Teachers 
College has so urged the needs of the 12,000,000 children in 
country schools and the 350,000 teachers in rural service that a 
general interest in this problem has been aroused, and students in 
other departments of the College are coming to realize the 
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national significance of the rural problem and are coéperating by 
attending the meetings of the club. 

The club launched its program for the year on December 18, 
with a brilliant address by Dr. George E. Vincent, of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. “I am one of those,” declared Dr. Vincent, 
“who believe that American national life must continue to rest 
on a foundation of contented and economically independent 
farmers.” The speaker went on to state that rural progress is 
primarily a question of education, and that in the regeneration 
of country life the forces of education stand preéminent. This 
means the ultimate passing of the one-teacher country school; 
the increased support and control of education through local, 
state, and federal units; and the gradual establishment of 
large consolidated schools offering a re-directed curriculum for 
country children and serving as social centers for the adult 
activities of the community. 

Some time in January, Richard E. Dodge, professor emeritus 
of Teachers College, is to address the club on the “Significance of 
the County Farm Bureau in the Betterment of Country Life.” 
A little later Dr. Milo B. Hillegas, formerly of Teachers College 
and at present state commissioner of education for Vermont, 
will deliver a lecture on “Rural School Administration.” At sub- 
sequent dates Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, of Massachusetts, will 
present the country life aspect of the rural problem, and later 
Dr. Warren H. Wilson, associate in rural sociology in Teachers 
College, will discuss the relationships of the country church to 
community life. 


ELEMENTARY CLUB 


The Elementary Education Club has organized for the year 
with the following officers: President, Miss Helen Reynolds; vice- 
president, Miss Gertrude Phelps; secretary, Miss Ruby Minor; 
treasurer, Mr. A. F. Landesman; member-at-large, Mr. Eugene 
M. Crouch. Current topics of professional interest have formed 
the basis of the programs. 

At the first meeting, October 23, four members of the Teachers 
College faculty spoke as follows: “Early History of the Club,” 
Miss Carney; “The Status of the Club,” Professor McMurry; 
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“Suggestions for the Year,” Professor Bonser; “Our Responsi- 
bility in the Present Social Need,” Dean Russell. 

November 28, Professor Farnsworth spoke on “Value of Com- 
munity Singing as Recreational Activity,” and Mr. H. C. Thurs- 
ton, a member of the Cleveland Survey, discussed “The Relation 
of Recreational Activity to Delinquency.” December 11, the 
Club had the pleasure of listening to a discussion by Kitty 
Cheatham on the topic, “The Place of Story and Song in the 
Education of Children.” 


THE NEWMAN CLUB 


As yet the Newman Club has not taken up any special form of 
relief work as an organization but has coéperated extensively 
with other religious organizations of the College and has helped 
in Red Cross activities. 

The club is a member of the Federation of Catholic College 
Clubs and sent a delegate to the conference at Cliff Haven, 
Lake Champlain. The club was also represented at the board 
meeting this fall. The first semi-annual Federation meeting was 
held at Delmonico’s, December 13, where an address was given 
by Rev. Abbe Flynn of Paris, chaplain in the French Army. 

Officers of the club for this year are: President, Miss Anna 
Shigo; vice-president, Miss Marie Dillon; secretary, Miss Marion 
Rafferty; treasurer, Miss Evelyn Lee. 


THE PLAYERS CLUB 


The members of the Players Club are girls from the various 
departments who are interested in dramatics. Several plays are 
now in process of preparation. It is planned to devote a large 
part of the money thus raised to various war activities. In 
addition the costumes and properties, after being used by the 
club, will be sent to a Teachers College graduate who is working 
in a soldiers’ recreation center in France. 

Women students who are interested in dramatics are invited 
to become members of the organization. 

The present officers are: President, Miss Robin Young; vice- 
president, Miss Mary Noble; honorary vice-president, Professor 
Latham; treasurer, Miss Vera Rogers; secretary, Miss Mildred 
Adair. 
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RED CROSS RELIEF COMMITTEE 


About the second week in October a surgical dressings work- 
room, under the supervision of Miss Constance Cohen, was 
opened in room 251 Thompson Building. It has not been so well 
patronized as had been hoped, but the output has been fairly 
satisfactory. Six hundred and twenty gauze compresses have been 
made. The workroom has been moved to 25 Macy Building, which 
will accommodate and attract more people. All materials for sur- 
gical dressings are paid for out of the committee’s treasury, no finan- 
cial aid being received from the Red Cross for surgical dressings. 

Teachers College has been receiving free wool from the Red 
Cross warehouse and has distributed it without charge. Miss 
Helen Owen is in charge of wool and refugee garments. On 
December 12, 278 knitted garments were returned to the Red 
Cross from Teachers College, Auxiliary No. 34, bringing the total 
number of knitted garments thus contributed to 310. 

There are at present about 800 Red Cross members at the Col- 
lege, most of whom joined last spring during the membership cam- 
paign. All money for membership goes directly to the national 
organization, the local organization being supported by contri- 
butions and the sale of postcards, Red Cross pins, and books. 
At the beginning of the semester the treasurer reported a balance 
on hand of $77.76. To this were added the proceeds of a Whittier 
Hall dance, $70.06. The sophomore class displayed commend- 
able patriotism by contributing a fifty-dollar Liberty Bond to the 
Relief Committee. 

The officers of the organization are: President, Miss Katherine 
Broderick; secretary-treasurer, Miss Mary D. Kennerly; chair- 
man of wool committee, Miss Helen Owen; chairman of surgical 
dressings, Miss Constance Cohen. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CLUB 


The Vocational Education Club at its opening meeting, 
October 24, listened to an address given by Dr. Snedden on 
“What the Schools Will Do after the War.” 

A second meeting was held November 23, at which the nomi- 
nating committee presented a constitution, which was accepted 
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by the club. The following ticket was also favorably voted upon: 
President, Mr. R. C. Kelley; vice-president, Miss E. E. Langley; 
secretary, Mr. M. J. Sherwood; treasurer, Mr. B. B. Burg. 

A dinner was served at six o’clock at which were present, in 
addition to Professor Dean’s practicum and evening class: 
Professor Bonser’s class in industrial arts, Professor Cooley's 
practicum in household arts, Miss Patrick’s class in industrial 
arts, Professor Snedden’s class in vocational education, and the 
class in vocational guidance. Professor Dean spoke on “Voca- 
tional Activities in Institutional Life.” 

The following were elected to honorary membership: Dean and 
Mrs. Russell, Professor and Mrs. Dewey, Professor and Mrs. 
Bonser, Professor and Mrs. Snedden, Professor and Mrs. Dean, 
Professor Cooley, Miss Patrick, Mrs. Mossman. 

The third meeting of the club was held December 8, at the 
John Wanamaker store, and was attended by sixty-five people. 
The club members were given the freedom of the store, furnished 
with guides, and served with an excellent luncheon, through the 
courtesy of the firm. Miss Carolyn Rodgers, one of the members 
of the club, is connected with the continuation. school of the 
Wanamaker store, and through her was made possible an unusu- 
ally pleasant and profitable afternoon. Mr. Bowser, assistant 
manager of the store, spoke on the part the public schools might 
play in furnishing adequately trained young people for depart- 
ment store work. Miss Rodgers explained the spirit and methods 
of continuation school work. Professor Dean emphasized the 
importance of education outside of schools walls, and Professor 
Bonser spoke on the necessity of training for buyership as well as 
for salesmanship. 


Y¥. W. CLA. 


The cabinet of the Y. W. C. A. for the current year is com- 
posed of the following: President, Miss Bertha Haskins; vice- 
president, Miss Dorothy Williams; treasurer, Miss Frances 
Watts; secretary, Miss Dorothy North. 

Committee chairmen: missions, Inez Lied; social service, 
Elizabeth Walser; church, Laura Hall; religious meetings, 
Mildred Sipp; practical service, Ellen Watson; bible study, 
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Norma Maynard; membership, Sera Baumgartner; neighbor- 
hood, Rebekah Sheerer; intercollegiate member, Margaret 
Boughton Brinkerhoff. 

Y. W. C. A. meetings are held every Tuesday noon, frequently 
in Milbank Chapel, and sometimes in one of the Household Arts 
classrooms. These and the Sunday night song services in Whit- 
tier are open to all students. 

For the first semester separate Bible study classes have been 
held in Whittier for juniors and sophomores on Monday evenings 
at 7:15, and others for seniors and freshmen on Tuesdays at the 
same hour. 

Under the supervision of the committee on missions, contri- 
butions for the support of Armenian babies have been made, and 
Red Cross knitting and mission reading circles have been formed. 

The practical service committee directed the filling of Thanks- 
giving baskets for the maids in the College, and distributed 
Christmas stockings to be filled for the poor children of New 
York City. Under the church committee denominational sub- 
groups have been formed which keep in touch with the student 
members of the various churches. To further bring the students 
together meetings of a religious and social character are held. 
The membership and neighborhood committees have worked 
together in arranging receptions and parties for committees, 
Whittier Hali and Furnald girls, and neighborhood students. 
The committee on social service has supplied settlement and 
Sunday school teachers. Evening classes are conducted for the 
maids, and entertainment for hospital patients is being planned. 
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ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 





TEACHERS COLLEGE IN WAR SERVICE 


To the lists already published in the Recorp the following 
names are added of alumni and students of Teachers College 
who are serving in the war in some capacity. Corrections and 
additions to these lists by readers of the REcoRD should be ad- 
dressed to Professor C. B. Upton, Teachers College. 

J. A. C. Lewis, commissioned captain, Field Artillery, to be 
sent to Camp Meade, Admiral, Md. (Special high grade in exam- 
ination.) 

Sidney H. Cox, second lieutenant, 13th Company, 18th Pro- 
visional Army. 

George P. Russell, lieutenant, Sanitary Corps, stationed 
Washington, D. C. 

Frank J. McKeehan, National Army, Camp Dix, N. J. 

Francis Clark, 64th Aero Squad, Kelly Field, South San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Claggett Wilson, sergeant, Headquarters Company, 5th Regi- 
ment, U.S. M.C., American Expeditionary Force, France. 

Louis Lenderking, National Army, stationed at Baltimore, Md. 

Lillian Phillips, Y. W. C. A. Camp Work, Pensacola, Fla. 

Frances Riley, Naval Hospital, Red Cross Unit, Great Lakes 
Training Station, Ill. 

Isabel Randolph, Y.W.C.A. Hostess House, Recreational 
Director, Anniston, Ala. 

Alma D. Booth, camp policeman, Camp Dix, Wrightstown, 
N. J., Women’s Protective League. 

Mrs. Mary Adelaide Walker, camp director, France. 

Mabel Tallant, dietitian, Red Cross Unit, France. 

To the list of staff members who are in the war should be 
added the names of two former assistants in French department: 
Marcel Vigneron, who was assistant during 1911-1912 and who 
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received his B.S. from Teachers College in 1912, enlisted at 
the beginning of the war. Further details concerning him are 
not known. Gaston Malecot, also assistant in French from 1912 
to 1914 is known to have enlisted, but his present whereabouts 
are unknown. 

George J. Cox, sometime instructor in fine arts in Teachers 
College is now in service in France. Ina recent letter to Professor 
Dow, Mr. Cox reports that after a year of active service he is 
now enjoying a short leave in England with Mrs. Cox, but expects 
soon to return to the front. Both Mr. and Mrs. Cox are well. 
Mr. Cox, who is an Englishman, resigned his position in Teachers 
College in the fall of 1915 to enlist with the Canadian troops. 
The last service rendered by Mr. Cox to the College was to design 
and execute the bronze memorial tablet now hanging in the 
vestibule of the Household Arts building. 

Ambrose J. Fry has just been appointed camp educational 
director at Camp Cody, Deming, N. M., where he went some 
time ago as a camp secretary. Mr. Fry received his A.M. from 
Teachers College in 1916 and has done further graduate work 
since that time. 

J. K. Hickman has been appointed educational director at 
Camp Meade, Admiral, Md. Mr. Hickman was in attendance 
at the College for the year 1914-1915 and received the degree 
of A.M. 

To the list of British alumni should be added the name of 
Lieutenant John Marquard, of South Africa, who received his 
commission early in the war. He is at present attached to the 
13th Royal Fusilliers, British Expeditionary Force, France. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR 


The first names to be recorded upon the Roll of Honor of 
Teachers College Alumni who have given their lives directly in 
the cause of the great war are those of two Canadians—First 
Lieutenant Howard Vincent Pickering and Locksley McKnight. 

Lieutenant Pickering was a student at the College during 1912 
to 1914, and held a graduate fellowship in education in 1912, and 
again in 1913. He was president of the British Empire Club in 
1913 and altogether was a man of distinct promise. At the time 
of his death Lieutenant Pickering was attached to the 110th 
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Battalion, Canadian Infantry, having enlisted at the beginning 
of the war with the Stratford Regiment, from Stratford, Ontario, 
Canada. He was killed October 28, 1917, at Passchendaele Ridge. 

Mr. McKnight was a resident of Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
He was at Teachers College only during the summer of 1915, but 
had planned to return and complete his work fora Ph.D. Further 
details of Mr. McKnight’s death are not at present available in 
the College files. It is only known that he, too, died “somewhere 
in France” early in the spring of 1917. 


CAN YOU QUALIFY? 


The Information Branch, Design Section, Gun Division, of the 
Ordnance Department of the U. S. Army is at present in need of 
men of ordnance experience; namely, artillery ammunition, ex- 
plosives, trench warfare, or cannon, who have also knowledge of 
educational methods. It is especially important that these men 
be practical in a general way, real educators, and have a fair 
knowledge of the above-named subjects. 

Any of the alumni interested in this field of service are re- 
quested to communicate with Captain Chandler C. Gordon, 
U.S. A., N. G.; office of the Chief of Ordnance, 1330 F Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


On February 22 and 23 will be given one of the most interesting 
and characteristic of Teachers College activities—The Festival. 
The makers of past Festivals have tried always to provide an 
idea that all might carry away in addition to the memory of fun 
and festivity. This year the committee felt that by dramatizing 
‘giving’ they could bring home to every one and make real in a 
timely way the daily growing necessity for giving. “The Festi- 
val of Gifts” is the result. 

A brief account of the action may be of interest. There will be 
informal folk dancing, followed by Part I entitled Decking the Hall. 
This is a revival of a ceremony which has been carried out in two 
previous festivals by the graduate students. This year the senior 
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class has undertaken it and hope to pass it on to succeeding 
classes, as a traditional senior ceremony. Graduate students and 
alumni, however, will be welcome and are urged to join. 

Part II is called A Gift of Merrymaking and includes “Caps and 
Capers,” a play of many parts under the direction of the Master 
of Mid-Year Madness and led by his Minions, Witless Wag, a 
lively loiterer, and Weary Waggles, a lazy laggard. 

After the play the donning of festive caps and singing of songs 
will bring the audience together in festival spirit. This part will 
be made up of ‘stunts’ by the various organizations and antics 
and nonsense will prevail. Already the art department, the Kin- 
dergarten Club, the physical education department, the Music 
Club, and the Players Club have offered suitable contributions. 

Part II]. The Magic Cap. This is a story of King Arthur and 
his knights, presented in the form of a play treating of magic, 
love, and loyalty to high ideals. 

Part IV. The Gift of Service. This will take the form of an 
actual ceremonial offering of gifts to any war relief that the 
different groups may select—knitting for the soldiers and sailors, 
Red Cross materials, clothing, or money for Belgium, Armenian, 
or Polish relief. There will be an offering of gifts by the different 
groups, a processional by every one in the Festival, and the 
singing of a Hymn of Loyalty. This will be followed by Passing 
the Cap by the Master of Mid-Year Madness and his Minions, to 
all who have not taken part in the ceremony. This last will give 
an opportunity to alumni and others in the audience to make 
contributions to any relief fund which they may wish to desig- 
nate. 

The last episode will be Part V, The Gift for Good Fellowship, 
under the direction of the department of foods and cookery. 
Types of giving will be represented, ranging from the give and 
take of equal exchange of “the Gift of Merrymaking” to the 
giving of material things without expectation of return, and even 
the pledging of one’s self in loyalty to ideals of humanity. 

The direction of the Festival is by a committee, made up of 
Miss Gertrude K. Colby, chairman, Professors Abbott, Farns- 
worth, Latham, Warner, and others. 

The main plans for the Festival are under the direction of the 
Festival Class (Ed. 181). Codéperating are various sub-com- 
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mittees, including: art committees, with Miss Belle Northrup 
as advisor; costumes, Miss Virginia Cohen, chairman; posters, 
Miss Virginia Alexander, chairman; stage setting, Mr. Raymond 
Sovey; book committee, Miss Augusta Center, chairman; 
music committee, Miss Gladys Brown, chairman, with Professor 
Farnsworth as adviser; ‘talk-up’ committee, Mrs. Lucy Ret- 
ting, chairman. Mr. C. N. Smith is business manager. 

The dressmaking department was so overworked last year that 
it has asked to be relieved and costumes are to be made by stu- 
dents in ‘bees’ directed and assisted by the departments of fine 
arts and industrial arts. 


DR. FARRINGTON PURCHASES THE CHEVY CHASE 
SCHOOL 


Dr. Frederic E. Farrington, who was formerly associate pro- 
fessor of educational administration at Teachers College, has 
recently purchased the well-known Chevy Chase Seminary for 
girls at Washington, D. C., and has formally taken over the 
school and entered upon his new duties as headmaster. 

Dr. Farrington graduated from Harvard in 1894 and received 
his Ph.D. degree from Teachers College in 1904. He was con- 
nected with the College as associate professor from 1910 to 1916, 
when he resigned to accept a position with the United States 
Bureau of Education. Before coming to Teachers College Dr. 
Farrington was assistant professor in the University of Cali- 
fornia 1904—1908, and associate professor in the University of 
Texas 1908-1910. He has also held other academic positions in 
the educational departments of Chicago University (Summer 
School), and Yale University. 

The educational policy of Chevy Chase should be of interest 
to Teachers College alumni because although Dr. Farrington 
plans to retain the best of the old traditions he is also developing 
the school in accordance with the changing conceptions of mod- 
ern education. The fundamental principle about which the 
curriculum is built is that the education of the average girl has 
been too much determined by the demands of college preparation 
and the education devised for boys. Dr. Farrington has accord- 
ingly worked out a plan of study which has for its chief object 
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the codrdinating of the curriculum with the actual problems in 
the life of a modern young woman. Thus, the problems of the 
home and its accompanying social obligations are felt to be of 
the first importance. Accordingly, household accounts and 
household economics are stressed, general science is emphasized 
on its biological side, and history is made less a matter of dy- 
nasties than a study of the laws of the social organism. In the 
study of the classics it is felt that the spirit is more vital than 
the letter and hence weight is put upon the study of masterpieces 
in translation rather than upon the usual linguistic side. How- 
ever, considerable attention is given to modern languages be- 
cause of the approach which they offer to an understanding of 
international affairs. Special attention, too, is given to the often 
neglected problem of providing a wholesome avocation for future 
leisure and full opportunity is afforded for developing the esthetic 
side of the individual by means of courses in the fine arts and in 
various kinds of craftsmanship. 


RECENT ALUMNI APPOINTMENTS 


In addition to those names listed in the November RECORD 
the following should be added: 


Miss Ella Holley, sixth grade critic, State Normal School, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Miss Harriet Howard, training teacher, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Miss Clarine Hoyt, county agent, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Miss Alice H. Johnson, instructor in English, Kemper Hall, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Miss Emma Johnson, instructor in domestic science, State Nor- 
mal School, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


Miss Florence A. Kellogg, head of department of education, 
Davis-Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va. 


Mr. Leo E. King, principal of high school, Louisville, Ky. 


Dr. T. J. Kirby, professor of secondary education, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Miss Florence A. Kroeger, head of home economics department, 
Negannee, Mich. 
_. Mr. S. H. Layton, superintendent of schools, Altoona, Penn. 

Miss Elizabeth Lange, instructor in domestic science, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Elizabeth Lathrop, instructor in domestic art, State Nor- 
mal School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Miss Edla Lindholm, instructor in home economics, Macdon- 
ald College, Quebec, Canada. 

Miss Katherine Long, critic, State Normal School, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. i 

Miss Marie Lundberg, instructor in domestic science, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss F. Folsom McGuire, principal of high school, Bourbon 
County, Ky. 

Mr. William B. McMillan, supervising principal, Chatham, 
N. J. 

Mr. George C. Manning, principal of high school, Canal Zone. 

Miss Anna Matthews, critic, State Normal School, Kent, Ohio. 

Miss Emilie Maue, instructor in fine arts, Richmond, Ind. 

Mr. Clyde Moore, instructor in education, State Normal 
School, LaCrosse, Wis. 

Miss Leila G. Moore, third grade teacher, Duluth, Minn. 

Miss Zella Morris, critic, State Normal School, Ellensburg, 
Wash. 

Mr. Wayne V. Myers, instructor in history, high school, West- 
field; N. J. 

Mrs. Susan K. Noel, instructor in English, Connecticut Col- 
lege, New London, Conn. 

Mr. William D. Olsan, principal, Normal High School, Pots- 
dam, N. Y. 

Miss Mary L. Palmer, head of domestic art department, Lin- 
denwood College, St. Charles, Mo. 

Miss Rosalie Pollock, assistant superintendent of schools, Cof- 
feyville, Kansas. 

Miss Frances Quilliard, extension worker, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Jessie Quigley, head of department of mathematics, Col- 
lege of St. Theresa, Winona, Minn. 
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Miss Mary M. Reed, critic, State Normal School, Trenton, N.J. 

Mr. O. E. Reynolds, head of department of education, College 
of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 

Miss Enid Richardson, instructor in domestic art, Andrews 
Institute, Willoughby, Ohio. 

Miss. Ethel M. Roach, instructor in physical education, Smith 
High School, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Miss Ethel Robb, kindergarten supervisor, public schools, Am- 
sterdam, N. Y. 

Miss Martha Rogers, director of physical education, public 
schools, Goshen, N. Y. 

Mr. Herbert L. Sackett, principal of high school, Olean, N. Y. 

Miss Margaret R. Sandels, assistant in home economics, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Miss Clara A. Scott, instructor in English, South Hills High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Millicent Sears, head of home economics department, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

Miss Lurene Seymour, instructor in domestic art, Mills College, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Miss Helen J. Sleeper, assistant in music, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Miss Mary Alma Smith, state supervisor of home economics, 
Madison, Wis. 

Miss Lulu E. Stallman, extension worker, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. , 

Miss Lorle Stecher, psychologist, Randall’s Island, New York 
City. 

Miss Mary C. Sterret, principal of elementary school, Decatur, 
Ill. 


Mr. W. A. Stockinger, principal of elementary school, Richmond, 
Ind. 

Miss Esther Sutherland, instructor in history, high school, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mr. Charles C. Tillinghast, principal of high school, Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

Miss Emma Ueland, instructor in textiles, State Normal 
School, Stevens Point, Wis. 
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Mr. Fred C. Walters, instructor in education, Wilmington Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Ohio. 

Mr. James B. Welles, statistician, Bureau of Research, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Miss Marian Wesley, supervisor of primary grades, public 
schools, Quincy, Mass. 

Mr. Ernest P. Wiles, supervising principal, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Minna Wilkins, instructor in psychology, Alfred Uni- 
versity, Alfred, N. Y. 

Mr. Walter F. Wilcox, principal, elementary school, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Mr. J. T. A. Williams, head of department of education, Drury 
College, Springfield, Mo. 


ANNUAL ALUMNI REUNION AND CONFERENCES 


The Annual Reunion and Conferences of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Teachers College will be held at the College on Friday, 
February 22, and on Saturday, February 23. Every former 
student of the College is cordially invited to attend. A program 
of special interest has been prepared for this reunion including a 
reception by Dean and Mrs. Russell. A detailed program of the 
entire meeting follows: 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The men’s dinner, which in previous years has been held on 
Friday evening, will this year be held Tuesday, February 26, in 
Atlantic City, in connection with the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the chairmen of all sections 
that the general interest in the topics of the Saturday morning 
general meeting was so great that all section meetings which 
have on previous years come on Saturday morning should be 
either withdrawn or postponed until Saturday afternoon in 
order that all the alumni might attend this general meeting. 
Such section meetings as will be held have, therefore, been 
scheduled for Saturday afternoon or are being combined with a 
luncheon program. There will be no general meeting on Satur- 
day afternoon to conflict with this arrangement. 
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MEETING OF THE ALUMNI COUNCIL 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22, AT II A.M. 


FIRST GENERAL MEETING 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 2:00-4:00 P. M. 


Address by the president of the Association, Dk. HENDERSON. 
Address by Dr. FRanK McMurry. 

Address by Proressor May B. VAN ARSDALE. 

Address by Dr. Lotus D. Corrman, Alumni Trustee. 
Address by DEAN RUSSELL. 


RECEPTION 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 4:00-6:00 P. M. 


After the above meeting there will be a reception to the alumni and their 
friends by DEAN and Mrs. RussELL in the Kindergarten Room from 4:00 to 
6:00 p. m. 


SECOND GENERAL MEETING 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 8:00 P. M. 


Address by DEAN RUSSELL. 

Address by PRESIDENT BUTLER. 

Address by Miss Jut1a Laturop, of the Children’s Bureau of Washington, D.C. 
Note: This meeting has been arranged jointly by the sections of House- 

hold Arts, Nursing and Health, and Kindergarten Education. 


THIRD GENERAL MEETING 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 9:30-12:00 A. M. 


Horace Mann Auditorium 


General Topic: The War and Education—Some Specific Problems. 
1. Psychology and the War—Proressor E. L. THORNDIKE. 
2. The Problem of Providing an Efficient and Adequate Nursing Service 
in Time of War—Proressor Mary A. NutTTING. 
3. Lessons from the 1917 Farm Work of High School Pupils—Proressor 
ArTHuUR D. DEAN. 
4. War Training under the Federal Board for Vocational Education— 
Dr. C. A. PROSSER. | 
5. Reorganization of Country Life after the War—Dr. Warren H. 
WILson. 


DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS | 


Note: See the important announcement on page 112 in regard to depart- | 
mental meetings. | 


There will be-no general meeting on Saturday afternoon. 
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DEPARTMENTAL LUNCHEONS AND CONFERENCES 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 12:30-4:00 P. M. 





Arrangements have been made for a number of departmental luncheons 
to be served at 12:30. These luncheons will be followed by conferences lasting 
until 4:00 p.m. Further information will be found under the various depart- 
mental headings which follow. 


ADMINISTRATION AND COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 


The general meeting held on Saturday morning, which was arranged at 
the suggestion of the Administrative Section, will replace the usual Adminis- 
tration Section conference. The Administration Section is invited to take 
luncheon with the Elementary Section. See below, under Elementary Educa- 
tion, for details of luncheon and after luncheon speeches. 

Note: For the new arrangement in regard to the Men’s Dinner, see 
announcement on page II2. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 12:30-4:00 P. M. 


Luncheon Program 


The Elementary Section will hold a luncheon in the Thompson Building 
at 12:30, to which the Administration Section and the Rural Education Sec- 
tion are invited. Reservations should be made as indicated below. 

After the luncheon there will be an informal discussion of the subject of 
supervised study. 

Speakers: PrRorEssors McMurry, BoNSER, STRAYER, and KILPATRICK, of 
Teachers College, SUPERINTENDENT J. M. Gwinn, of New Orleans, 
PRoFEsSOR J. W. HALL, of the University of Cincinnati, Assistant 
SUPERINTENDENT LipA LEE TALL, of Baltimore County, PRoFrEssoR 
ERNEsT Horn, of the University of lowa, ASsIsTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
Anna E. LoGan, of Cincinnati, and Professor J. F. Hosic, of the 
Chicago Normal College. 


Reservations for the luncheon addressed to Miss GERTRUDE PHELPs, 
Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, before February 15. Tickets, $1.00. 


KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 12:30-4:00 P. M. 


Luncheon Program 


The Kindergarden Section will hold a luncheon at 12:30 in the Kinder- 
garten Room. After the luncheon there will be a discussion of 
“Methods of Testing and Recording Progress and Development of 
Children in the Kindergarten and in the First Grade.” 
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Speakers: Miss Caartotte G. Garrison, Miss AGNEs Burke, Miss 
Heten C. CLows, and Miss JosEPHINE LOEB. 
Place reservations should be sent to Miss Mary E. RANKIN, Teachers 
‘College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City, before February 18. Tickets, 
$1.00. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Secondary Section will hold a large luncheon at 12:30 p. m., to 
which all members of the section are invited. After the luncheon there will 
be addresses by men from the field. Reservation of places should be made 
before February 19, with Proressor STEVENS, Teachers College, 525 West 
120th Street, New York City. 


DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 2:30 P. M. 


ENGLisH: Following the luncheon, the RouND TABLE CONFERENCE will dis- 
cuss the topic: “How English Teaching has been Affected by the War.” 

History: PROFESSOR JOHNSON will be at home to former students in Room 
419 T. C. after the luncheon. 

Latin: Proressor LopGE will be at home to former students in Room 225 
T. C. after the luncheon. 

MoperN LanGuaGEs: After the luncheon the RounpD TABLE CONFERENCE 
will be devoted to a talk on “Standards for the Selection and Treatment 
of Material in Modern Language Courses,” by Prorgssor Ex.ijan W. 
BAGsTER-COLLINS. 

MatuHematics: The luncheon will be followed by a discussion in Room 211 
T. C. upon the topic “Mathematics Teaching and the War.” 

PaysicaL Scrence: After the luncheon the Rounp TABLE CONFERENCE will 
discuss “Science Teaching in its Relation to Particular Needs and Con- 


ditions Arising from the War.? Chairman: Mr. J. C. Moore. 


RURAL EDUCATION 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 2:00 P. M. 


Chairman: Dr. WARREN H. WItson, Associate in Rural Education, Teachers 

College. 

The Social Basis of Rural Education—Dr. Witson. 

A Proposed Program for Agricultural Education—Dr. T. H. Eaton, 
Professor of Rural Education, Connecticut Agricultural College. 

The Practical Problem—Miss May Trumper, State Superintendent of 
Education, Montana. 

The Service of Teachers College to Rural Education—Miss MABEL 
CARNEY. 

Luncheon 


For luncheon arrangements see announcement under Elementary Edu- 
cation, page 114. 
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FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 2:00 P. M. 


Chairman: Miss FLorence E. House, Teachers College. 
Speakers: 
The Work of the Year—Proressor ArTHUR W. Dow. 
Greater Needs for Teaching Industrial Arts after the War—PRoressor 
FREDERICK G. BONSER. 
Report of Fine and Industrial Arts Alumni Scholarship Committee— 
Miss SALLIE B. TANNAHILL. 
The Project Method in Teaching—Proressor Witt1AM HEARD Ki.- 
PATRICK. 
Discussion: 
Leader for Fine Arts—Miss Lucia DEMENT. 
Leader for Elementary Industrial Arts—Mzuss Sara LYMAN PATRICK. 
Demonstrations and Exhibits in Fine Arts: 3:30-5:00 p. m. 
On Camouflage—Proressor A. BEMENT. 
On Tied and Dyed Work—Muiss BELLE NortTHRUuP. 
The exhibit for the Elementary Industrial Arts Department will be held 
in Room 119 Macy. Former students of the department will have 
some of their children present to give demonstrations of the work. 


Luncheon 


Luncheon will be served on Saturday, February 23, at 12:30 p. m., at 
the Women’s Faculty Club, 501 West 120th Street. Price, 75 cents. Those 
who expect to attend please notify Miss FLorence E. House, Teachers 
College, New York City, before February 19. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 12:00-12:45 


(Following the General Meeting, if time allows) 
“Open House”—The various departments of Household Arts will be 
“at home” to Alumnz in the various rooms in the Household Arts 
Building. 
Luncheon 
12:45-2:00 
A “Conservation Buffet Luncheon” will be served by the Department of 
Foods and Cookery. Price, 75 cents (ten-cent exchange on out-of-town 
checks). Tickets should be secured from Miss SADIE VANDERBILT, Teachers 
College, before February 18. 


2:00 P. M. 

Chairman: Professor Cora M. WINCHELL. 

General Topic: The Response of Household Arts to the Needs of the Present 
World Crisis. 
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Speakers: 

Representatives of the Household Arts Alumnz will report on their 
work in promoting conservation; Dr. HENRY C. SHERMAN will tell 
of his trip as a member of the Red Cross Mission to Russia; Miss 
JosEPHINE Berry, Director, Home Economics Vocational Education 
Commission, Washington, D. C., will speak; and Dr. M. A. BiGELow 
will outline his ideas in relation to future developments in household 
arts. 

Exhibit: The students in Household Arts Education are planning an exhibit, 
“Popular Education by Means of Posters, Pamphlets, and Models,” to be 
displayed during Alumni week. The codperation of all alumni who are 
in the field is cordially invited. Please send representative material to 
Mrs. ELLEN BEERs McGowan, Teachers College. 


NURSING AND HEALTH 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 3:00 P. M. 


Chairman: Miss S. Litt1an CLayton, President of the Nursing and Health 
Branch of the Alumni Association. 

Report of Committees. 

General Subject of Discussion: The Preparation of Nurses for Public Health 
Work. Speakers to be announced later. 


Luncheon 


A luncheon for former students of the department will be served at 1 p. m. 
in Students Hall (Barnard Campus). Miss Gooprics will preside at the 
luncheon and a number of graduates will tell about new and interesting 
fields of work in which they are engaged. Letters from our members who 
are in active service abroad will also be read. 

Those who expect to attend the luncheon will please notify Miss MARIE 
Louts, care of Department of Nursing and Health, Teachers College, 525 
West 120th Street, New York City, before February 20. The cost of the 
luncheon will be 75 cents. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23 


General Topic: The Influence of Reconstruction after the War upon Physical 
Education. 


Speakers: 
The Effect of the World War upon Physical Education—Proressor 
Tuomas D. Woop. 
The Uses of the Schematograph and the Arrowsmith Foot Tracing 
Machine—Miss LILLiAN DREw. 
The Work of the Physical Educator in the Reconstruction Work of War— 
Speaker to be announced later. 
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Luncheon 
A buffet luncheon will be served at 12:30 in the Thompson Building, 
Those wishing to reserve places will please send their names and checks for 
80 cents to Miss JEAN HosForp, 419 West 119th Street, New York City. 


MUSIC 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 2:00 P. M. 


Chairman: Miss MARGARET W. HERBsT. 
Speakers: 
The Study of the Slavic Folk-Song (illustrated) —Mr. LapisLav URBAN, 
School Music from the School Superintendent’s Standpoint—Mr. G. C, 
BowMaN, Superintendent of Schools, Enfield, Conn. 
Instrumental Music in the Public School—Muss Giapys A. Brown. 


Discussion: Instrumental Music in the Public School—by members of the 
Alumni. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE FESTIVAL 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 8:00 P. M. 


There will be a special Alumni performance of the annual Teachers College 
festival. For a further account of the festtval, see page 106. 





